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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts—Sept.: 
Circuit exhibition of Southern States Art 
League. 
CARMEL, CAL. 
Carmel Art Association—Sept.: Water colors 
and drawings. 


LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 
Laguna Beach Art Asociation—Sept.: Work 
by. members. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art—Sept.: 3rd an- 
nual exhibition of California prints and 
etchings. Los Angeles Museum of Art— 
— 16: Paintings by Grace Spaulding 
ohn. 











OAKLAND, CAL. 
Oakland Art Gallery—Sept.: 
Bay Region Art Association. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
California State Library—Sept.: 
ships and ports. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL, 
Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery—To 
14: Contemporary Russian art. 

SAN MARINO, CAL. 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery—Sept.: Legal manuscripts and docu- 


ments. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Art Center of San Francisco—To Sept. 7: 
Members’ group show. Sept. 9-21: Water 
colors by Edith Hamlin. Sept. 23-Oct. 19: 


Exhibition of 


Prints of 


Sept. 


Drawings by Marguerite Blasingame. Cali-_ _ 


fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor— 
Sept.: Drawings by Rosa Bonheur, porce- 
lains in Mrs. A. B. Spreckels’ collection; 
Olé Master paintings; work by Californi- 
ans. San Francisco Museum of Art—To 
Sept. 8: African Negro sculpture. To Sept. 
28: 30 years of California sculpture. Roy 
Vernon Sowers—Sept. 3-16: Fine printing 
by The Grabhorn Press. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Wadsworth Atheneum—To Sept. 15: Con- 
necticut print exhibition. To Oct. 15: Ter- 
centenary furniture exhibition. 
OLD LYME, CONN, 





Lyme Art Association—To Sept. 22: Mem- 
bers’ exhibition. 
MYSTIC, CONN. 
Mystic Art Association—To Sept. 15: Work 


by members. 
NORWALK, CONN. 
Silvermine Tavern Galleries—Sept.: Oils and 
water colors by Nils Hogner. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 








Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts Sept. 
3: Howard Pyle collection. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Arts Club of Washington—Summer: Mem- 


bers’ annual exhibition. Corcoran Gallery 

of Art—Summer: Small bronzes by Ameri- 

can sculptors; miniatures by Americans. 
ATLANTA, GA, 

High Museum of Art—Sept. 8-29: Cloud 
Studies in oil and water color by Basil E. 
Martin. 2 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute of Chicago—To Oct. 13: One- 
man shows by William Schwartz, Aaron 
Bohrod, Frances Chapin, Walter Krawiec, 
Harriet Krawiec, J. Jeffrey Grant, Julio 
de Diego, Carl Hoeckner, Robert Wolff, 
Peterpaul Ott; loan collection of Old and 
Modern Masters from Chicago collections. 
Chicago Womans Club—To Sept. 20: 
Painting and sculpture by senior students 
at the Art Institute. 

RICHMOND, IND. 

Richmond Art Association—Summer: Perma- 
nent collection. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Art—To Oct. 
1: Singer collection. 

OGUNQUIT, ME. 

Ogunquit Art Association—To Sept. 3: Mem- 
bers’ exhibition. Ogunquit Art Center— 
Summer: Members’ exhibition. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Art Museum—Sept.: Me- 
morial exhibition of Walter Griffin, N. A. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art—To Sept. 
29: Essex County craftsmen of the 18th 

and 19th centuries. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Sept.: Early Ameri- 
can portraits, etchings by Jacques Callot, 
Frank Benson and Felix Buhot; objects 
recently excavated at Rayy, Persia. Doll 
& Richards—Sept.: Paintings by American 
artists; contemporary water colors. Grace 
Horne Galleries—Sept.: Water colors and 
oils by New England group. Vose Galleries 
—Sept.: Early American portraits. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Fitchburg Art Center—Sept. 1-29: New En- 

gland water colors. 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

North Shore Arts Association—To Sept. 16: 

Work by members. Society of Artists, Inc. 

—To Sept. 16: Work by members. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Smith College Museum of Art—Summer: 
Loan exhibition of masterpieces. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum—To Sept. 15: 
loaned by Whitney Museum. 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 
Fireside Studio—To Sept. 15: Paintings by 
J. Eliot Enneking. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Springfield Museum of Fine Arts—To Sept. 
15: Contemporary Mexican painters. Sept. 
28-Oct. 20. “Our Connecticut Valley An- 
cestors.” 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
Farnsworth Museum—Summer: 
work. 


Paintings 


Students’ 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum—Summer: Visual 
material prepared for use in secondary 
schools. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts—To Sept. 15: 
Persian and Indian shawls; master prints. 
To Oct. 1: Luristan bronzes. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum—To Sept. 15: Old Master 
paintings in St. Louis collections. 

RENO, NEV. 

Workshop Galleries—Sept.: 
ings, prints and crafts. 

FITZWILLIAM, N. H. 

Rodman Gallery—To Sept. 15: 
Masterpieces. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art—Sept.-Oct.: Stowitt’s 
collection of Javanese theatre masks, por- 
traits and banners. 

MONTCLAIR, N. Jd. 

Montclair Art Museum—Sept. 8-22: Wood- 
block prints by the Society of British Wood 
Engravers. 

NEWARK, N. Jd. 

Newark Museum—Sept.: Drawings of his- 
toric houses in N. J.; Tibet: customs, art, 
religion; modern American paintings and 
sculpture ; European decorative arts. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Santa Fe Art Museum—Sept.: Annual exhi- 
bition of paintings and sculpture of the 
Southwest. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum—To Sept.: 
accessions. To Oct. 6: 
in summer classes. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. at 
82nd)—To Sept. 16: Oriental rugs and tex- 
tiles. American Woman's Association (353 
West 57th)—Summer: Oils and water col- 
ors by members. Argent Galleries (42 
West 57th)—To Oct> 1: Summer exhibi- 
tion of National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors. Ralph M. Chait 
(600 Madison Ave.)—Sept.: Chinese art 
objects. Leonard Clayton Gallery, Ine. 
(108 East 57th)—Sept. Oils and water col- 
ors by Americans. Dikran Kelekian (598 
Madison Ave.)—Permanent exhibition of 
Persian antiquities. Durand-Ruel Gal- 
leries (12 East 57th)—Sept.: 18th and 
19th century French paintings. Eighth 
Street Play House (50 West 8th St.)— 
Sept. 1-14: Tempera paintings by Grace 
Pettit. Ferargil Galleries (63 East 57th) 
—Sept.: Oils, water colors and prints by 
contemporary Americans. Grand Central 
Galleries (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—Sept.: An- 
nual Founders’ exhibition. (Fifth Ave. 
Branch)—Sept.: Paintings and sculpture 
by contemporary Americans. Arthur H. 
Harlow (620 Fifth Ave.)—Sept.: Etchings 
and engravings by Old and Modern Mas- 
ters. Marie Harriman Gallery (63 East 
57th)—Summer: Group show by Ameri- 
cans. Jacob Hirsch (30 West 54th)—Per- 
manent exhibition of antiquities. Ken- 
nedy & Co. (785 Fifth Ave.)—To Sept. 
15: Early American portraits, landscapes 
and genre. Frederick Keppel & Co. (16 
East 57th)—Sept.: Prints by Old and 
Modern Masters. Kleemann Galleries (38 
East 57th)—Summer: Etchings and paint- 
ings by Americans. Theodore A. Kohn & 
Son (608 Fifth Ave.)—To Sept. 6: Paint- 
ings by Margit Varga. Knoedler Galleries 
(14 East 57th)—Sept.: Paintings by Old 
Masters and French impressionists. John 
Levy (1 East 57th)—Sept.: Old Masters. 
LaSalle Gallery (3112 Broadway)—Sept. 
16-Oct. 19: Paintings by Thomas Nagai. 
Macbeth Gallery (11 East 57th)—Sum- 
mer: Oils, water colors and prints by the 
Macbeth group. MeDonald Galleries (665 
Fifth Ave.)—Sept.: Prints by Old and 
Modern Masters, artists’ drawings. Metro- 
politan Galleries (730 Fifth Ave.)—Sept.: 
Paintings by Old and Modern Masters. 
Milech Galleries (108 West 57th)—Summer: 
Selected paintings by American artists. 
Museum of the City of New York (Fifth 
Ave. at 103rd)—Summer: “New York in 
Fiction.” Museum of Modern Art (11 


Modern paint- 


American 


Recent print 
Work by students 











West 53rd)—Sept.: Modern paintings given 
by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; modern 


sculpture. National Arts Club (119 East 
19th)—Sept.: Permanent collection. New 
Art Cirele (509 Madison Ave.)—‘Living 
art, ancient and modern.” Arthur U. New- 
ton (11 East 57th)—Sept.: Old Masters. 
New York Public Library (Fifth Ave. at 
42nd)—To Nov. 1: Modern color prints, 
recent print accessions. Old Print Shop 
(150 Lexington Ave.)—Sept.: Old Prints. 
Pen & Brush Club (16 East 10th)—Sept.: 
Oils by members. Pynson Printers (229 


West 42nd)—Summer: Original illustra- 
tions for The Colophon. Raymond & Ray- 
mond (40 East 49th)—Sept.: Facsimile 


reproductions. Reinhardt Galleries (730 
Fifth Ave.)—Sept.: Old Masters, French 
and American contemporaries. Salmagundi 
Club (47 Fifth Ave.)—Sept.: Annual sum- 
mer exhibition. Schultheis Galleries (142 
Fulton)—Permanent exhibition of works 
by American and foreign artists. E. & A. 
Silberman (32 East 57th)—Sept.: Old Mas- 
ters. Sixtieth Street Gallery (138 East 
60th)—Sept.: Modern paintings and prints. 
Marie Sterner (9 East 57th)—Summer: 
American and foreign paintings. Howard 
Young Galleries, Inc. (677 Fifth Ave.)— 
Sept.: 17th and 18th century masterpieces. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington Ave.)— 
Sept.: Modern prints. Wildenstein, Inc. 
(19 East 64th)—Sept.: Old Masters. 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
Westchester County Recreation Commission 
—Sept. 9-29: Lithographs by Mrs. F. V. 


Guinzburg. 
CINCINNATI, 0O. 
Cincinnati Art Museum—To Sept. 29: Water 
colors by Vlaminck. Sept. 16-30: Plastic 
and graphic work by modern sculptors. 


CLEVELAND, 0O. 

Cleveland Museum of Art—Sept. 18-Oct. 27: 
Modern textile exhibition. Sept. 28-Oct. 
27: African Negro Art. 

DAYTON, 0O. 

Dayton Art Institute—Sept.: Japanese prints 
from the Matsuda collection; photography 
show. 

PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 

Rhode Island School of Design Museum— 
To Sept. 15: Paintings from the collection 
of Mr. and Mrs. John W. Garrett; works 
from the bequest of Mrs. Frederic Allien. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery—Sept. 4-30: 
Second annual exhibition of the Tennessee 
Society of Artists. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts—To Sept. 10: 
Annual exhibition of works by Dallas 
artists; Joel T. Howard loan collection. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Fort Worth Museum of Art—To Oct. 31: 

Permanent exhibition. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts—To Oct. 1: Reproduc- 
tions of drawings by Dutch and Flemish 
Masters. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

San Antonio Art League—To Oct. 6: Euro- 
pean commercial printing of today. Studio 
& Gallery of D. H. Pohl—Sépt.: Murals 
for library. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Seattle Art Museum—Sept.: Stowitt’s ‘‘Van- 
ishing India.” 

MADISON, WIS. 

Wisconsin Union—To Oct. 1: Permanent col- 
lection. 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art Institute—Sept.: Ohio water 
color show; Soviet art exhibition (C. A. 
A.); Third International exhibition of 
etching and engraving. 


On the Little Arkansas 


On the banks of the Little Arkansas River, 
the Wichita Art Association has installed its 
summer art colony for the fourth year. Tents 
and cabins in the park-like enclosure house the 
out-of-town students whose privileges include 
recreational facilities as well as the construc- 
tive work offered in courses in landscape, por- 
traiture, life drawing, lithography, and jewelry 
making and a series of lectures on art appre- 
ciation. 

Saturday nights at the Wichita art colony 
are devoted to lectures, concerts or discus- 
sions in which the instructors, William Dick- 
erson and Miss Craver, and visiting artists 
and students participate. An exhibition will 
be held at the end of the season. 
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SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


Beauty and Science 


What is beauty? 

Some go to nature to see it, others en- 
joy it best in the distilled form in which 
artists: present it, whether that form be 
graphic, plastic, musical, poetic or 
rhythmic. 

What if it be found that beauty, as ex- 
pressed in form, has the same basic prin- 
ciples whether it be created by nature or 
by the spirit of man?—that the same sys- 
tem of ratios prevails in each and every 
living thing and in every true werk of 
art, which is an expression of life? 

For more than twenty years, Wilford S. 
Conrow, New York portraitist, has been 
engaged in researches on the mathemati- 
cal principles which were “the founda- 
tion of all ancient art—Egyptian, Greek 
and Roman in particular,"” to use the 
language of Albert T. Reid. Leonardo da 
Vinci recovered a part of these lost rules 
in the fifteenth century, and other re- 
searches have since been made, but it re- 
mained for Mr. Conrow, aided by Dr. 
William Churchill of the Corning Glass 
Works, and Dr. Gustavus Eisen, biologist 
and art authority, to bring a complete 
revelation. 

A paper, with charts, embodying Mr. 
Conrow’s discoveries, was presented to 
the recent International Congress on Art 


Education at Brussels by Mrs. Albion L. 
















home owner. 








purchasing. 


It is part of our new Consultant Service. 


you will find it helpful. 


11 East 57th Street 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


Headburg, one of the American delegates. 
A first installment of it appears in the 
department of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League, in this number of The 
Art Digest, to be followed by other and 
more easily understandable portions. 
“With these data,’’ says Dr. Churchill, 
great strides in the understanding of all 
classic art will occur rapidly. . . . Measure- 
ments of hundreds of human bodies have 
determined that nature makes use of a 
very definite pattern never found except 
in living creatures. This pattern is made 
by 12 successive repetitions of the famous 
‘Golden Cut’ ratio (1.618 or 0.618) and 
various other related ratios." Photographs 
made of atoms of carbon, by indirect 
means, show that their proportions are 
based on the same sort of tetrahedon. 
“Every detail of the body from hand to 
toe is based on this geometric pattern,” 
asserts Dr. Churchill. “The system ap- 
pears in closest approach to perfection 
in animals relatively high in intelligence 
and above all in man.” .. . The facts 
of this pattern . . . are the beginning of 
some real understanding of the mystery 
of life. It is startling to find that modern 
science has been totally blind to ‘facts 
plainly evident in our very hands, fingers 
and toes.” 

These mathematical principles will serve 
as a measuring stick for the artist. The 
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THE MACBETH GALLERY 


will publish in October a pamphlet on the selection of pictures 


for private homes, approached from the point of view of the 


If you have problems concerning the proper use of pictures, 


Write for a copy regardless of your immediate intention of 


conservative can use them to find just 
how close to nature he is. The extrem- 
ist can employ them to find just how wide 
is the cleavage between himself and the 
academician,—and if the 
is sufficient. 


rejoice space 


A Comparison 


Fundamentally Anglo-Saxon in blood, 
culture and tradition, England and Ameri- 
ca are more akin than any other two 
Yet there are certain differences 
The English, 
buy paintings. American 
artists will read with envy—and even awe 
—that after seven weeks of the 1935 
Royal Academy exhibition (equivalent to 
the National Academy of Design in this 
country) 244 pictures were sold for a 
total. approximating $54,000. 

A listing of the highest priced items 
must bring a feeling of nostalgia for those 
**good old days’’ when the American artist 
could reasonably expect to earn a few of 
the comforts of life—even though there 
was no wide spread demand for his prod- 
uct such as his English cousin has been 
enjoying for centuries. The highest price 


nations. 
that are hard to explain. 
for example, 


was $7,500, paid for Gerald Brockhurst’s 
*“‘Zeitgeist."" Augustus John’s “Lord David 
Cecil” sold for $4,200; Terrick Williams’ 
$1,200; Arnesby 


“Morning Haze,”’ for 


New York City 
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MODERN MOVEMENT 
IN PAINTING 


By T. W. Earp 


A new book including an important 
text by an author who has known 
the artists personally, and 16 new 
mounted color plates reproduced 
with perfect accuracy from... 


DERAIN VAN GOGH CEZANNE 
SEURAT BRAQUE PICASSO 
MATISSE ROY ROUSSEAU 
ROUAULT RENOIR SOUTINE 
CHAGALL UTRILLO MODIGLIANI 


A book completely unrivalled in 
color, interest and _ value. 
Paper, $3.50 — Cloth, $4.50 


At your bookseller or 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 





JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & 
NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 West 54th Street, New York 


OLD COINS AND MEDALS 
Works of Art 
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ROMAN - MEDIAEVAL 
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31, Quai du Mont Blanc 
GENEVA 
SWITZERLAND 
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W. L. EHRICK 
of the former 
Ebrich Galleries 


B. M. NEWHOUSE 
of the former 
Newhouse Galleries 


Ehrich - Newhouse 


Incorporated 


Paintings 


578 MADISON AVE. AT 57tH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Pierre Matisse 
MODERN 


FRENCH 
Madison Ave. and 57th Street 


Fuller Building, New York 





Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 


art news and opinion of the world. 





Brown's “The Barn,” for $1,310; and his | 
“The Firth of Forth,” for $1,050. A 
tendency to purchase more impression- 
istic, lighter-toned pictures was noted by 
the London Art Trade Journal. 

Also of probable interest to the Ameri- 
can artist whose paintings stand face to 
the wall in many a shabby studio, the 
Ruskin Gallery of Birmingham, England, 
announces that at a July exhibition red 
stars appeared on the whole of one wall, 
and that the management is having difh- 
culty meeting the demand for fine paint- 
ings. 

Imagine the following London news 
item appearing under an American date 
line: “Thirty-five pictures are included in 
the wedding presents of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s daughter, Dorothy, who 
married Mr. Stephen Lloyd of Birming- 
ham on July 24. This is the second larg- 
est number of any, class of gifts in the 
collection, 46 bookg topping the list.” 

Yes, there are some clearly defined dif- 
ferences between the two great Anglo- 
Saxon nations. Can it be that the English- 
man is more the idealist? Americans have 
paid dearly for that label. Yet an English- 
man spends $7,500 for a contemporary 
example of an art that has been in a death 
struggle with the camera since 1851. Can 
it be artistic appreciation? Americans 
visit their museums in phenomenal num- 
bers each year. America is still young. 
With youth goes youthful enthusiasm. The 
American artist wants to know when that 
enthusiasm will be turned into possession. 
As J. H. Bender has said: “Desire to 
possess always follows a sincere interest 
in art.” 


Beams and Motes 


There seems to be a growing sense of 
antagonism between museums and art as- 
sociations on one side and artists on the 
other. 

Artists are inclined to want pay— in the 
form of rental—for works which are 
shown in travelling"exhibitions. The art- 
ist has much on his side, because it none 
too frequently happens that he contributes 
his best pictures, beautifully framed, or 
his best etchings, matted, to such travel- 
ling exhibitions, and has the whole of them 
returned to him, without a cent of rec- 
ompense, at the end of the tour. 

Museums and art societies have much 
on their side. With money, not easy to 
raise, they pay the express and the in- 
surance, hang the exhibitions, safeguard 
the artists’ property, manage publicity, 
and make it possible for the artist, if he 
has merit, to increase (in that particular 
section) the recognition which, sufficient- 
ly accumulated, means success, sales and 
affluence,—always if the artist is worth 
while. 

The cause of the antagonism is “‘sales.”’ 

On the one side, the artist may be un- 
salable, and in this instance the fault and 


[Editorials continued on page 16] 
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RECENT PRINTS IN VARIED MEDIA 
TWENTY FIVE CONTEMPORARY 
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Students of Print Processes 
Collectors of distinguished living artists 


Museum Directors planning coming 
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Kress, Merchant Prince, Acquires $250,000 Panel by Duccio, 1308 


20 Issues 
Per Year $3 


No. 20 


“The Calling of St. Peter and St. Andrew.” A Tempera Panel Painted by Duccio di Buoninsegna for the Cathedral of Siena. 


One of the rarest examples of Sienese art 
has been returned to American shores. Sam- 
uel H. Kress, who is today following the trail 
blazed by important American collectors of 
the past, has just been revealed as the buyer 
from Lord Duveen of Duccio’s famous tempera 
painting, “The Calling of St. Peter and St. 
Andrew.” This is one of the six panels miss- 
ing from the great double altarpiece, or “Ma- 
jestas,” which Duccio executed for the Ca- 
thedral of Siena in 1308-1311. According to 
authoritative announcement, Mr. Kress paid 
$250,000 for the painting. The sale was com- 
pleted about a year ago. It is approximately 
seventeen inches square. 

The panel, painted in beautiful blues, greens, 
violets and reds on a burnished gold gesso 
ground, is one of four scenes from the life 
of Christ brought out of Italy late in the nine- 


Courtesy of Sir Joseph Duveen. 


teenth century by the noted English collector, 
Robert H. Benson. In 1927 the entire Benson 
collection was purchased by Lord Duveen and 
brought to America. Subsequently, “The Call- 
ing of St. Peter and St. Andrew” was acquired 
by Clarence H. Mackay, only to be reacquired 
some time ago by the Duveen Galleries. Of 
the companion panels, “The Raising of Laz- 
arus” and “Christ and the Woman of Sa- 
maria” were sold to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and “The Temptation of Christ” is now in the 
Frick Collection, all changing hands at the 
same price paid by Mr. Kress. In other 
words, the sale price was the same in the 
deflated 30’s as in the inflated 20’s. Two other 
panels from the altarpiece, “The Curing cf the 
Man Born Blind” and “The Transfiguration,” 
are in the National Gallery in London. 

The subject of “The Calling” was taken 


from Matthew IV. 19., “Venite post me, et 
faciam vos fieri piscatores hominum” (“Come 
with Me and I will make you fishers of 
men”). Christ on the left stands upon a 
rocky cliff by the seashore and beckons to 
Peter and Andrew, who stand attentively in 
their boat, their net full of fish. It is one 
ef 24 panels of Christ’s life which Duccio 
painted to form the back of his great double 
altarpiece for the Cathedral of his native city. 
Begun in 1308, the altarpiece was installed 
in 1311. Its beauty was so highly regarded 
that a public holiday was proclaimed for the 
occasion and the picture was borne aloft by 
Sienese dignitaries. How “The Calling” and 
its companion pieces came to be separated from 
the master work is not known. 

Duccio di Buoninsegna, born in 1255, was 
the last and richest flowering of the Byzantine 
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style, although in his late work, such as “The 
Calling,” Gothic influences had crept in, a 
definite departure from the hieratic stiffness 
of the Greek painters. He died in 1319, six 
years after the completion of the “Majestas” 
altarpiece, his greatest work and perhaps the 
only one attributed to him which is fully au- 
thenticated. 

In 1904, at the time of the Sienese Exhibi- 
tion at: the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 
London, Langdon Douglas wrote of the panels: 
“Of Duccio’s last period there are five panels 
in this collection. These prove that, to the 
last, Byzantine and Roman influences held a 
powerful sway over him. But in them, also, 
are unmistakable evidences of Gothic influ- 
ence. . These panels once formed a part 
of the two predelle of the great altar-piece 
Duccio executed for the Cathedral of his 
native city. To all who love Sienese art it is a 
continual cavse of regret that they cannot 
now see the work in its entirety; and that 
they can only Icok upon it in a mutilated 
state, amidst incongrucus surroundings, in the 
Opera del Duomo at Siena. In the age of 
Saint Catherine it was the most splendid altar- 
piece in Italy.” 

Writing at the same time, G. Frizzoni said: 
“Notwithstanding certain visible restorations 
here and there, which are relatively insignificant 
considering the remote date of origin, these 
paintings are in a marvelous state of preserva- 
tion.” Colors spread on wood panels almost 
two hundred years before Columbus discovered 
America shine today in the collection of a twen- 
tieth century “five-and-dime” American mag- 
nate in all their pristine glory. 








Jitters 


At the time Tue Art Dicest reproduced in 
its August issue a mural painted by Leo Katz 
in the Frank Wiggins Trade School in- Los 
Angeles, the composition was heralded as an 
artistic achievement. Now the Board of Edu- 
cation has ordered the removal of the painting 
which is a graphic portrayal of greed, avarice 
and war suggested by the theme, “The Use 
of Tools.” 

Supporting Mr. Katz’s plea against the de- 
struction of his painting are the American 
Arts Foundation, Claudette Colbert and Paul 
Lucas of motion picture fame, Jesse Laskey, 
film producer, Mme. Schein Galka, art col- 
lector and critic, and Alexander Archipenko, 
sculptor. 

Mr. Katz told the New York Times that 
“the principal of the school first ordered the 
painting covered with cheese cloth because he 
was afraid that my figure of maternal com- 
passion might demoralize young people’s minds. 

It would have been the height of ridicu- 
lous provincialism to paint the spirit of cosmic 
compassion in B. V. D.’s or with a silk bras- 
siere.” 

Retracting its first criticism, the Board then 
shifted its objections to the groups repre- 
senting the forces of destruction which might 
have “a disturbing influence on the impres- 
sionable minds of the children.” As the mat- 
ter now stands, Mr. Katz is disputing the au- 
thority of the Board of Education to remove 
the mural because it was done as a Federal 
public works project. 


American Art for Russia 


Alexander Portnofl, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Russian Insti- 
tute, has gone to Russia to visit leading Soviet 
art centers and to speak to their directors on 
a plan for an exhibition of American art. 





Murals and Men 


With the Federal Government leading an 
astounding revival of mural painting in this 
country, the subject has today perhaps 
greater interest than ever before in the an- 
nals of American art. The. artist,. caught 
unprepared for the work demanded of him, 
and the layman, for the first time with “art” 
thrust publicly into his face, are wondering 
where all the thousands of square feet of 
painted wall surface will end—-in a renais- 
sance of art appreciation or in failure and 
futility. Arthur Millier, critic of the Los 
Angeles Times, in giving some advice to 
the easel painiers, now turned muralists, 
states that the wide-spread controversies now 
raging over mural decorations are due to 
the failure of the artists to understand their 
job. They forget that public walls are not 
the place for the airing of personal beliefs. 
Mr. Millier: 


A mural painting is as public as Congress 
and as unavoidable as the tax collector. 

Hang a painting of Red workers throttling 
bloated capitalists in an art gallery, and six 
people, five of them, critics, will see it and 
whisper something about “composition.” But 
paint a harmless picture of a little girl petting 
her cat, on a public wall, and vox populi 
will flood the newspapers with letters for and 
against. 

Murals, in a word, are public. Regardless 
of who paints them or what the subject, the 
public is for ’em or agin ’em. Rightly or 
wrongly, the great “dumb” public believes it 
has something to say about what goes into a 
wall decoration. And if that public, or any 
considerable part of it, objects to a mural— 
it is painted out, torn off or otherwise de- 
stroyed. | 

Far from discouraging artists, this wide interest 
in public art should, and I believe does, hearten 
them. Now I am congenitally for the artist 
in all his controversies with the public. I 
think the artist, to date, has had tough breaks. 
He has followed his conscience, worked like a 
beaver and too often been cursed and starved 
for his pains. 

So long as he stuck to his garret, produced 
works matching his conviction and placed them 
where nobcdy was compeiled to see or buy 
them, he was entitled to complete liberty and 
the respect due a citizen. 

But the moment he paints a public mural 
his freedom vanishes—and it’s time he realized 
this. Otherwise we shall see a continuation 
of the “mural murders” which are a feature 
of our time. 

Among local examples is the Leo Katz mural, 
ordered removed from Frank Wiggins Trade 
School by the Board of Education for its de- 
piction of war and murder inspired by greed. 
This controversy is still raging. The fresco 
of the Sybils, painted by Miss Maxine Albro 
of San Francisco in Los Angeles Ebell Club, 
which split that club wide open, was obliterated 
by the use of lye and the wall repainted. 
That mural battle left bitterness behind. The 
Siquieros fresco, “Tropical Mexico,” on the 
eighty-foot wall of a roof garden in Olvera 
Street, a part of which was whitewashed so 
that the figures of grim Mexican revolution- 
ists are no longer visible from “the street.” 
The C.W.A. mural, containing Communistic 
symbols such as the clenched fist, was re- 
moved from the municipal auditorium of San 
Antonio, Tex., last week. And, earliest of all, 
the fresco by Rivera in Rockefeller Center, 
was chipped from the wall because it showed 
Lenin as a leader of the workers. 

The proportion of these destro,ed murals 
to those left on walls is, numerically, not high. 


* people as a whole. 


But the significant thing is that at least four 
of the five artists listed above are able and 
important, and their destroyed works were 
rated high as art by competent judges. 

Is the public, which, pinned down, will ad- 
mit its ignorance of art, wrong? Are the art- 
ists to blame? Why is it that serious work 
which takes months, even years, to create, is 
damned and destroyed? 

In my judgment it takes both artist and 
public to make a satisfactory mural, and, like 
husband and wife, they ought to bear and 
forbear when it’s up. But they ought to do 
their battling before it goes up! 

At present the mura! painting arena is about 
as dignified as a Pershing Square argument— 
and about as productive of valid results. 

The trouble stems from the century-long 
divorce of the creative artist and his lay public. 
Since the decay of courts the artist has either 
served the vanity of successful money-makers 
—most of whom have been inordinately vain 
of their ignorance art art—or he has been a 
proud rebel bent on doing his own stuff 
whether he ate or not. 

The most vigorous artists of our time are 
usually in this latter group. Finding no place 
for their wares, and disgusted by the honors 
heaped on sycophantic artistic noncntities, 
creative artists have poured their contempt 
onto their canvases. Lacking understanding 
patrons, artists since Courbet and Manet have 
been perpetual revolutionists—always one re- 
volt ahead of the public. And that public 
relieved its ignorance and exasperation by call- 
ing artists maniacs and charlatans. 

Almost overnight this impossible situation 
has changed. During the last two years the 
artist has increasingly found opportunities to 
work, not for a few rich patrons, but for the 
His government has of- 
fered him that opportunity, and, in too many 
cases, it has caught him unprepared. When 
you have fought for existence in a hostile world 
most of your life, it’s hard to shed the icon- 
clastic attitude. 

An artist accorded his proper place in so- 
ciety and given the chance to decorate a 
public wall is no longer a lone seer expressing 
personal convictions. Neither need he faun 
upon the public by catering to its temporary 
whims. And he is certainly not called upon 
to deliver sermons in paint. Painted sermons, 
like vocal ones, soon grow hackneyed when 
repeated day after day from the same pulpit. 

The mural painter today is offered a tre- 
mendous opportunity for public service. His 
task is to search the inarticulate soul of a 
people for those universal characteristics which 
make and sustain its greatness. His job is 
to give faith-inspiring form to these qualities, 
whether through historical, contemporary, or 
symbolical figures. 

The day of meaningless ladies styled Truth, 
Justice, Virtue, and so forth, is over. Equally 
unpalatable as public fare are personal con- 
victions based on a merely personal view of 
life, and, at the opposite pole, the parade of 
art for art’s sake esthetics. 

Strong, harmonious images which reveal our 
nobler qualities will strike a responsive chord 
in the public breast. The murals which em- 
body them will stay on our walls. 


The Chester Spring Prizes 


At the summer school of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts at Chester Springs, 
a student jury voted upon the best work done 
during June and July. Oscar Reidner received 
first prize in the painting class and William 
Harrison second. In sculpture Gilbert Switzer 
won first prize and Mrs. Paul T. Payne second. 
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Murals, Murals, in Every Post Office, But What Do They Express? 
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Mural Design for Norristown, Penn., Post Office by Paul Mays. Courtesy of Treasury Department. 


Lately the activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s experiment in the realm of the fine arts 
have been supplying more and more “copy” to 
the press. Winners in the various local com- 
petitions, organized by the Section of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture of the Treasury Department 
to give useful employment to the nation’s de- 
pression-ridden artists, have been announced. 
Their murals are now being installed in many 
a post office or court house throughout the 
land. Soon it wiil be possible to judge the 
results and to find out if the artists honestly 
have been living up to the initial purpose of 
the experiment—“to secure for the nation suit- 
able art of the best quality available fo. the 
embellishment of public buildings.” On this 
one point will hinge the success or failure 
of the Rooseveltian policy of “stimulating the 
development of art in this country” by “re- 
warding what is regarded as the outstanding 
talent which develops.” 

The competitive winners on local projects, 
as announced to date, follow: 

Michael Sarisky of Cleveland won: the state 
competition for a mural for the Barnesville, 
Ohio, post office ($1,296; William M. Milliken, 
chairman). Charles Kassler II of Los Angeles 
won the Southern California competition for 
two murals for the Beverly Hills post office 
($2,980; Merle Armitage, chairman). Arthur 
S. Covey of Torrington, Conn., and Robert L. 
Lambdin of Westport, Conn., are the joint 
winners of an invited competition for two 
murals for the Bridgeport post office ($2,120; 
Theodore Sizer, chairman). 

Jack J. Greitzer of Cleveland won the state 
competition for two murals for the Cleveland 
post office ($3,400; William M. Milliken, 


chairman). Gerald Foster of Westfield was 
the winner of the regional competition for a 
mural for the Freehold, N. J., post office 
($882; Peter Teigen, chairman). James Brooks 
of New York City won the competition for 
two murals for the Hempstead, N. Y., post of- 
fice ($4,425; Austin Purves, chairman). Ross 
Moffett of Provincetown was the winner of the 
state competition for one panel for the Holyoke, 
Mass., post office ($2,400; John L. Clarke, Jr., 
chairman). Henrik Martin Mayer of Indian- 
apolis won a regional competition for eight 
lobby panels for the Marine Hospital in Louis- 
ville, Ky. ($1,925; Adele Brandeis, chairman). 
William Riseman, Boston, won the state com- 
petition for two murals for the Lynn, Mass., 
post office ($3,712; C. R. Greco, chairman). 
David Silvette of Richmond won the regional 
competition for three panels for the New Bern, 
N. C., post office ($3,129; Thomas Parker, 
chairman). Thomas LaFarge of New York 
City was the winner in an invited competition 
for six panels for the New London, Conn., 
post office ($4,437; Theodore Sizer, chairman). 

Paul Mays of Bryn Athyn, Pa., won an 
invited competition for two murals for the 
Norristown, Pa., post office ($1,950; Fiske Kim- 
ball, chairman). George Harding was the win- 
ner in an invited competition for seven panels 
for the Philadelphia Customs House ($4,890; 
Fiske Kimball, chairman). Clarence H. Carter 
of Cleveland and Richard Zoellner of Cincin- 
nati were joint winners in a state competition 
for six panels for the Portsmouth, Ohio, post 
office ($4,158; Walter H. Siple, chairman). 
Clarence H. Carter won a state competition 
for a mural for the Ravenna, Ohio, post of- 


fice ($778; William M. Milliken, chairman). 


John R. Ballator of Portland, Ore., won a 
regional competition for one panel for the St. 
John’s, Ore., post office ($1,056; E. F. Law- 
rence, chairman). Richard Haines of Marion, 
Iowa, and Ward Lockwood of Taos are joint 
winners in a regional competition for two 
mural groups for the Wichita, Kan., post of- 
fice and court house ($1,880; C. A. Seward, 
chairman). 

In Illinois eight of the nine local competi- 
tions have been decided. The mural for the 
Vandalia post office will be done by Aaron Boh- 
rod. Gustaf Dalstrom will decorate the Gil- 
lespie post office. In Wood River, the mural 
commission was awarded to Archibald J. Mot- 
ley, Jr., Negro artist of Chicago. Edward 
Millman’s design has been accepted for the 
Moline post office. Frances Foy received the 
commission for the East Alton post office deco- 
rations. The mural for the Fairfield post of- 
fice wili be done by William S. Schwartz. 
Edgar Britton won the competition for the 
East Moline post office decoration, and Karl 
Kelpe for the post office at Carthage. 

Dozens of other competitions are under way. 
Information may be obtained by writing the 
Section of Painting and Sculpture, Public 
Works Branch, Procurement Division, Treasury 
Department, Washington. 

Olin Dows, an executive of the Section, gives 
the following general survey of the characteris- 
tics of sketches submitted so far: “I can de- 
tect no regional tendency of expression, though 
there is obviously localized. subject matter. 
The prevalent point of view is objective. 

“Painters who have received training in 
schools that have specialized in mural paint- 

[Continued on page 8] 





Study for one of six panels by Tom LaFarge for the New London, Conn., Post Office. LaFarge, son of Bancel LaFarge 
and grandson of John LaFarge, has here depicted a scene familiar in sailing days. Courtesy of Treasury Department. 
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Murals, Murals 


[Continued from page 7] 

ing have a mural common sense in matters of 
scale and treatment, which it seems can be 
taught. The better sketches are the best >re- 
sented. A painter who has done a finc design 
takes the trouble to show his work clearly in 
relation tq its surroundings. There are many 
crowded sketches. There 1s a definite tendency 
to insert many incidents in each composition, 
with consequent artificial dividing up of the 
composition and insertion of incidents at vari- 
ous scales. This is not often successful. Its 
success depends on the artist. 

“On the whole, the designs that come in 
from the East and the South have been some- 
what more academic than the work that has 
come in from the Middle West. There has 
been a great prevalence of certain obviously 
stylized tricks, or affectations, in the less 
central regions. 

“There is no consistency in method. The 
work has varied from the most conservative 
and objective to fairly abstract handling. This, 
strangely enough, has little to do with the age 
of the artist. Many of the more able and 
younger painters are working in an extremely 
realistic, or what used to be called, ten years 
ago, an ‘academic’ manner.” 

This significant paragraph appeared in a 
statement by Edward Rowan, another execu- 
tive: “The competition method is discouraging 
even to us at times. It would be so much 
more simple to hand-pick the arrived and the 
proved and let it go at that. But I seriously 
question if the talent of many an unsung is 
not the peer of those more frequently encoun- 
tered on the front page.” 

Forbes Watson, Technical Advisor to the 
Section, wrote in the New York Times: “The 
present administration has proved its faith in 
art. It proved it first by the Public Works 
of Art Project. It is again proving it by 
the Section of Painting and Sculpture. If 
other evidences were necessary it would be 
found in the artist relief plans of the Works 
Progress Administration, whereby between now 
and July 30 next some $6,000,000 will find tem- 
porary resting places in the pockets cf some 
5,000 artists and other workers in the arts. 
Still more evidence will be found in the ideas 
of Rexford Tugwell concerning what might 
be called the right social piace of art in any 
scheme of rehabilitation. Certainly these ac- 
tive and future plans which concern the bet- 
terment of the artist and the betterment, 
through art, of his fellow-citizens are incon- 
testable proof that the present government is 
deeply concerned with art. 

“There will always be those people who be- 
lieve that the worst thing which could happen 
to art is to have the government meddle with 
it. On their side they have some excellent 
arguments. But I cannot help wondering how 
many artists would agree with them if the 
government decided to eliminate artists from 
all its relief plans cn the ground that it might 
injure the ‘delicate flower of art, or if the 
government decided that art could only be 
properly consumed by a private client, and that 
it should be entirely excommunicated from pub- 
lic buildings.” 

Mr. Watson takes exception to the too liber- 
ally used term “artist,” which he links with 
the term “modern” as a meaningless word: 
“T have had an opportunity to study most cf 
the painting and sculpture that has been done 
for the government since December, 1933. I 
have examined the work of at least 3,000 art- 
ists. Of these, I should say that about 500 
could fairly be classified as artists without 
quotation marks; another 500 are in process 





Steadfast in His Modernism for 22 Years 


“Mermaid.” 
Texture by Knud Merrild. 


An Oil Painting on Heavy 


Since 1913, when he saw an exhibition of 
Cubist paintings in “his native Copenhagen, 
Knud Merrild has been striving to make paint- 
ing a “pure” art, pure as music is pure. Un- 
dismayed when appreciation has been slow to 


arrive, or by the hordes of immature pseudo- 
artists who found in the abstract method an 
easy entry into the world of art; undisturbed in 
his sincerity, Merrild has continued his career 
as a painter and decorator in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Of late he has been projected more 
and more into the public eye out on the West 
Coast. Last month his works were to be seen 
simultaneously at Lorser Feitelson’s new Holly- 
wood Gallery of Modern Art, at the first annual 
Transigram Exhibition, comprising works on 
the subject of radio, television and other scien- 
tific subjects of the modern age, and at the 
California Pacific International Exposition, San 
Diego. At the Transigram show he was voted 
a merit of award. 

A most laudatory criticism of Merrild’s work 
comes from Arthur Millier, writing in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. “Really,” comments Mr. 
Millier, “we have, in Merrild a practical and 
cultivated modern decorator using the craft 
and materials of his work to raise it to the 
realm of fine art. The results affect the mind, 
through the eye, as happily as music does 
through the ear. And the moment he discards 
painted depths for actual ones, simulated tex- 
tures for real textures, we see how rich and 
individually. varied a development of so-called 
‘pure’ art is possible to artists who are willing 
to give up the desire to be ‘strange’ or mysti- 
fying. 

“For these are delightful works which grow 
right out of modern everyday building and 
decorating practice. Some of the pictures use 
wallpapers and oilcloths because these have 
colors and textures unobtainable by paint and 
brush. 

“Despite thunders from the right of ‘The 
American Scene,’ and squawks from the left 
of ‘Ivory Tower,’ despite even the devastating 
horde of immature art students and pseudo- 
artists who languidly or cheekily affect angles 
and planes because they are easy and effec- 
tive, creations such as Knud Merrild’s are 
logical and worthy productions of an art which 
is natural to our time, its thought and its 
techniques.” 








of becoming artists; another 500 under some- 
thing like an apprenticeship system have the 
capacity to become able assistants in a spe- 
cialized field if they have the good sense and 
the luck to find the right field. Of the re- 
maining 1,500 a large proportion might easily 
work out for themselves a happier life in a 
trade or a craft more closely adapted to their 
talents.” 

Critics and artists are fast taking sides on 
the value of the Government’s experiment to 
art. 

In the Middle West C. J. Bulliet of the 
Chicago Daily News gazed upon an exhibition 
of designs submitted for Illinois post offices and 
could see nothing inspiring abcut the work. 
“Art that is uninteresting has no better ex- 
cuse for existence than has an uninteresting 
woman,” he wrote. “Our sentimental civiliza- 
tion makes it a crime to chloroform a woman 
no matter how lacking she may be in charm, 
and our benevolent federal administration is 
going to put murals in the new post offices of 
Illinois or bust. 

“The feeble state of creative energy of our 
artists is exemplified in the dull exhibition on 
the ninth floor of Mandel’s of sketches sub- 
mitted by Chicago and Illinois painters for 
murals in nine new Illinois post offices under 
construction. The painters have helped them- 
selves to a wealth of material from Illinois 
history and from the history of transportation 


and distribution of the mail; but the curse of 
the show is the uninspired use they have made 
of what they found around them.... They 
are lacking woefully in the element of white- 
hot creative imagination, without which all 
other elements are vain.” [The italics are THE 
Art Dicest’s.} 

In the Deep South, Frank Hartley Ander- 
son, Alabama artist, is quoted by the Bir- 
mingham News-Age Herald as saying: “The 
U. S. Government is now doing what govern- 
ments and principalities have done for thou- 
sands of years. Holbein, Michelangelo, Leo- 
nardo, Cellini, Van Dyke, Velasquez, to name 
only a few within historic time, were given 
palaces, servants, materials and money by the 
state, temporal or ecclesiastical, and thus were 
free to work, in their times, as artists have 
been free to work under PWAP in ours... . 
Even those who do not agree with anything 
done by the F. D. R. administration say, it 
is not relief. It is a system of employment. 
It is no more relief than the salary drawn 
by the mail clerk, or the policeman or the 
federal judge.” 


Giovanna Betts Is Dead 


Mrs. Giovanna Betts, wife of the portrait 
painter, Louis Betts, died in New York on 
Aug. 19 after a long illness. She was an artist 
and poet. 
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O God, O Quin! 


Mayor C. K. Quin of San Antonio, Texas, 
has ordered the removal from the municipal 
auditorium of two CWA _ murals because 
American Legion officials profess to see in them 
sly Communist propaganda. Although they 
were installed on the walls two years ago by 
Xavier Gonzales. an American artist of Mexi- 
can descent, Herman G. Nami, commander of 
the local post, discovered them only a short 
time ago. 

Three scenes especially offended the legion- 
aire. In the foreground of one a clenched 
fist projects from the bottom of the panel. 
Mr. Nami says he has been told that this 
is the Communist salute. Another panel, de- 
picting the horrors of war, shows a hand with 
the palm pierced twice—“the symbol of paci- 
fism,” according to Mr. Nami. A large S, 
giving the effect of a dollar sign, he termed 
some sort of “objectionable reference to capi- 
talism.” 

“The whole thing,” says Mr. Nami, as 
quoted in the New York Sun, “indicates that 
the communistic influence has penetrated to 
San Antonio from New York, where that Mexi- 
can, Rivera, did that mural for Radio City. 
Rockefeller had that taken down and we ought 
to have this one removed.” 

Mayor Quin says that the paintings will be 
returned in good condition to the government. 





Soviet vs. Grundy 


The ubiquitous Mrs. Grundy no longer is 
welcome in Russia. The soviets will not tol- 
erate the nosey old dame, even though her 
traditional prudery be championed by man 
high in the affairs of the Communist party. 
In a special cable the New York Times tells 
what happened when Sokoloff, censor of liter- 
ary and artistic producticns at Rostcff-on- 
Don, ordered the municipal park closed be 
cause it contained reproductions of nude Greek 
statues. 

Recently the Rostoff local soviet went to 
considerable expense to adorn the park with 
reproductions of ancient Greek statues in the 
Moscow Museum of Fine Arts. When the 
reornamented park was thrown open to 3n 
admiring throng, everybody was pieased with 
Niobe and Aphrodite except Sokoloff, who de- 
manded that the city soviet “liquidate” the 
statues and refrain from installing any more 
without permission, of the censor. The soviet 
refused to obey. Sokoloff then wrote to the 
regional executive committee asking that it 
intervene on the grounds that nude statues 
were certain to be misunderstood and to evoke 
vulgar jokes. 

The executive committee declined to act, 
and the Moscow official newspaper, Pravda, 
printed a stinging rebuke of the conscientious 
but unfortunate Sokoloff, likening him to the 
late Nicholas II, who, it is said, had clothes 
put on the Italian statues at the Gate of the 
Redeemer at the Kremlin. 





Freehold’s Third Annual 


The Associated Artists of Freehold, N. J., 
will hold their third annual exhibition at the 
Monmouth County Historical Building at Free- 
hold, Sept. 4-29. Works in all media by art- 
ists of the county will be on view. Fublic 
interest in the preceding exhibitions has been 
gratifying. While only 300 attended the first, 
900 saw the second annual display. The spon- 
sors hope that this exhibition will “stimulate 
the production and appreciation of art in Mon- 
mouth County and provide a point of contact 
between artists and patrons of art.” 
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Varga Presents “Critic H. V. D.—” Just Who? 


“Portrait of HV.D.,” by Margit Varga. 


Portraits and landscapes in oil by Margit 
Varga constitute the fourth exhibition in the 
1935 Summer Series of American Artists, be- 
ing presented by Theodore A. Kohn & Son, 
New York jewellers, who lend their walls con- 
tinuously to art, from May to October. Most 
mentioned by the critics is the above repro- 
duced “Portrait of H. V. D.,” the subject of 
which is a well known New York art critic. 

Born in America of Hungarian parents, Miss 
Varga moved to New York at an early age. 
She deserted the violin, her first love, for 
art, studying painting under Boardman Robin- 
son and sculpture under Robert Laurent. About 
five years ago Miss Varga started the Paint- 
ers and Sculptors Gallery in New York. 


Unique in its position at that time, her gallery 
gave young and unknown artists an opportunity 
to show their work. Since closing the gallery, 
she is giving more time to her own painting. 

Best known for her scenes of New York 
City, Miss Varga has exhibited at the Roerich 
Museum, the Midtown Gallery, the ACA Gal- 
leries and with the Independents and the 
Salons of America. 





An Abstract Thought 


“To say that abstract painting will die out 
is to say that painting itself will die out, for 
it is the essence of all painting.”—Glenn 
Wessels in the San Francisco “Argonaut.” 











JOHN LEVY GALLERIES, Inc. 


PAINTINGS 


ONE EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Tingle of Life Marks Solo Exhibits at Chicago Art Institute 


“Composition No. 2,’ by Julio de Diego. 


Each summer the Art Institute of Chicago 
follows the admirable policy of turning over 
its East Wing galleries to Chicago artists for 
solo exhibitions, thus filling in the so-called 
“doldrum” season with interesting shows, and 
at the same time giving the local artists a 
chance to make the acquaintance of art lovers 
in their native city. It is a policy that has 
been of immeasurable value to Chicago artists. 
This summer seven painters and two scuiptors 
have been accorded the honor—Aaron Bohrod, 
Francis Chapin, Julio de Diego, J. Jeffrey 
Grant, Walter and Harriet Krawiec, Carl 
Hoeckner, William S. Schwartz, Peterpaul Ott, 
and Robert Jay Wolff. 

Peterpaul Ott, Austrian by birth but Ameri- 
can by adoption, is exhibiting five of his 
statuettes, one of them being the portrait head 
of the dancer, Kreutberg, which won the Logan 
$500 prize last year. Some of Ott’s figures 
are in bronze, others in ceramics, with gun 
metal or chromium finish, but, in whatever 
medium, he has striven to make them arresting, 
and has succeeded because of their superb 
quality of form and line. Of his work Ott 
has said: “Modern, yes, but not what every 
one is calling modernistic. Modern, but classi- 
cal in style!” His “Electra” has the beautiful 
flowing line of the Greeks, combined with a 


modern treatmeat of the head. The “Defend- 
er,” a bronze, proves that “strength and powc: 
may be shown with poetic grace and inten- 
sity.” 

Robert Jay Wolff, a Chicagoan by birth 
and training, has been attracting wide atten- 
tion for his portrait heads, five of which are 
included in the present exhibition. His “Por- 
trait of a Young Girl” at the Art Institute 
won the Robert Rice Jenkins Memorial Prize 
in 1933, and his “Marguerite” took the Munici- 
pal Art League Prize in 1934. He takes his 
work seriously, spending several months on 
each subject, his aim being to preserve the 
personal, qualities of the sitter while attaining 
plastic unity and sculptural balace. He studied 
under the late Viola Norman, one of Chi- 
cago’s best beloved art teachers. 

Julio de Diego, native of Spain now resid- 
ing in Chicago, has busied himself with catch- 
ing the spirit of such typically American in- 
stitutions as the “hot dog” stand, and placing 
on canvas such bits of Americana as “Com- 
position No. 2,” the whimsy of which would 
be missed by most American painters. “Com- 
position No. 2” was purchased by the Art In- 
stitute from the recent Internationa! Water 
Color Exhibition. Diego has painted in France, 
Germany, Italy, Portugal, Spain, North Africa, 


the Balearic Islands, the Canary Islands and 
in the Southern and Midwestern States. 

Francis Chapin, Chicago painter who has 
taken numerous prizes in Art Institute shows, 
exhibits his recent oils, water colors and litho- 
graphs. Mr. Chapin’s work has been called 
decidedly modernistic. One writer said: “There 
is a delightful quality about it which pays 
the supreme compliment to the beholder of 
merely suggesting important essentials in his 
pictures. In this way the imagination of the 
visitor is stirred to a healthy reaction.” 

Aaron Bohrod, native of Chicago, will be 
remembered for his “Road in Peoria,” which 
was reproduced in Tue Art Dicest last spring 
when it won the $400 Blair prize at the In- 
ternational Water Color Exhibition. Asked 
about the work he is now doing, Mr. Bohrod 
said: “Numerous automobile trips between 
Chicago and New York and a hitch-hike trip 
to New Mexico have given me a good idea 
of what a good part of this country looks 
like—material enough for ten life-times of 
painting. However, at present I am satisfied 
to paint in the towns arcund Chicago and in 
Chicago itself.” Buohrod has just received a 
federal commission for a mural to be installed 
in the postoffice at Vandalia, once the capital 
of Illinois. 

Carl Hoeckner strikes a most original note, 
his canvases, unusually large, with vivid and 
dark dramatic coloring, being readily recog- 
nizable for their suggestion of certain subter- 
ranean qualitics. Hoeckner says: “My paint- 
ings are representative of the way life appeals 


“Black Torso.” A Glazed Ceramic on 
Chromium Base by Peterpaul Ott. 








| 
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to me; they might be called emotional records 
—first of the World War, then the Steel Age, 
the Jazz Age, the Depression and the general 
confusion throughout the world. My concern 
is with the symbolic interpretations of con- 
temporary life. My thought is not to do 
things in a representative or realistic way, but 
to do them in a way that symbolizes the life 
about me. It is seeing things with the inner 
eye instead of with the outer.” 

J. Jeffrey Grant, for 25 years one of the 
most consistent exhibitors in Chicago shows, 
seeks to express the feeling of facing a stiff- 
ening breeze, of sniffing the odor of salt water, 
of hearing the lap of the sca against the sides 
of ships, of finding oneself in the quaint towns 
of Colonial days. His sturdy, vital style usu- 
ually finds favor with juries. 

William S. Schwartz, another veteran in Chi- 
cago, has an entire gallery filled with his re 
cent paintings, several of them being abstract 
studies. Asked what he meant, Schwartz said: 
“These abstract paintings represent form, line 
and, above all, color. I call them symphonies, 
or symphonic ferms.” Probably the most no- 
ticed of his exhibits is a picture of two long- 
faced monkeys huddled together like lovers, 
which he caught in the Lincoln Park Zoo 
and treated with his own flair for design and 
rich tapestry-like color. 

Since a boyhood love of horses caused him 
to become a circus follower, Waiter Krawiec 
has been putting on canvas and paper the 
romance and spirit of the great American 
travelling tent shows. In his gallery space at 
the Art Institute may be seen the shrill calli- 
ope, the colorful trappings of the elephants, 
the bespangled queen looking down from the 
royal howdah, cages of wild beasts, chattering 
monkeys, sleek white Arabian steeds and 
grotesque clowns. In the same gallery his 
wife, Harriet Krawiec, is exhibiting a number 
of her paintings, principally still lifes. 


Art in Heaven 

A few weeks ago the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago received a letter from a woman in Vir- 
ginia, which said: “Please send me free pam- 
phlets on art, especially painting. I am very 
much interested in collecting beautiful paint- 
ings. I am interested in all kinds of art, 
especially Who Art in Heaven.” The last four 
words were underscored. 

The Associated Press carried this paragraph 
in its news service and it appeared in numerous 
papers throughout the United States. A wo- 
man in California read it in a local paper and 
forthwith wrote the Art Institute as follows: 
“I saw your news item in the Sacramento Bee 
wanting to get in touch with someone who 
knows about Art in Heaven. My husband 
has had some wonderful visions of Heaven. 
He wants to get in touch with some one who 
could make some pictures of Heaven for him. 
The way he describes it, it is just beautiful. 
So if you could do that kind of work for him 
he would be pleased to hear from you. He 
would outline the pictures for you.” 

The letter was written in all sincerity. 


Antiques—Superbo! 

London’s Second Antique Dealers’ Fair 
opens at Grosvenor House, Sept. 27, for three 
weeks. The total valuation of exhibits will 
exceed £2,000,000. 

Last year’s exhibition attracted connoisseurs 
from all over the world, who purchased his- 
toric pieces for private and museum collec- 
ticns. Frequent changes will be made in this 


year’s display. 
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30 Years of California Sculpture in Show 





Torso in Mahogany by Robert B. Howard. 


Thirty years of California sculpture are 
chronicled in an exhibition at the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art, through Sept. 28. As- 
sembled by a committee of Bay Region sculp- 
tors——Ruth Cravath, Jaeques Schnier, Ralph 
Stackpole and Sargent Johnson,—86 pieces in- 
clude all types of plastic expression. 

California sculptors have felt the pulse of 
the changing art world and their work over 


Relief for Artists 


The Treasury Relief Art Project, latest of 
the Administration’s plans for assisting Amer- 
ican artists, will employ from 400 to 500 ex- 
perienced artists, who are now on relief, to 
design, or assist in designing works of art for 
Federal buildings. This new project is a part 
of the Section of Painting and Sculpture and 
is under the direction of Edward Bruce. It 
is financed out of the Treasury allotment of 
Works Progress Administration Funds and will 
function under the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Art of 1935. It will take 90 per cent 
of the artists employed by it from the relief 
rolls. The wages will be those established by 
the Works Progress Administration, in each 
zone for skilled workers. 

Although the element of relief enters so 
strongly into the works of the project, all of 
the work “must meet standards of high pro- 
fessional competency and distinguished quality 
as art.” Emphasis will be placed on murals 
and on sculpture designed for a specific posi- 
tion, however other classifications of paint- 
ing and sculpture will be included in the work 
given out by the project, such as easel paint- 





three decades reflects many theories and many 
moods. The late Arthur Putnam and Douglas 
Tilden represent the early days and more re- 
alistic treatment. Other work ranges from 
idealized portraiture, grotesques and caricatures 
to abstraction. The collection affords interest- 
ing contrasts and comparisons. One of the 
salient features of the contemporary work is 
the use of new materials for sculptural ex- 
pression. 

Most of the sculpture has been produced in 
the last five years. H. L. Dungan, art critic 
of the Oakland Tribune perceives “two ten- 
dencies in modern sculpture—long thin figures 
and square chunky figures,” all of which is 
justifiable since “the work of a sculptor, it 
seems, is ‘to make a man what he is, not 
what he looks like’.” 

Adeline Kent’s stone carving, “Mother and 
Child,” is of “the square type of design, strong, 
sympathetic and good. There are many tall, 
thin wooden nudes all around the galleries, 
but the tallest, thinnest of them all is ‘Por- 
trait of Ruth Allen’ by Joseph Hudner” which, 
Mr. Dungan says, is “not a portrait as we 
understand portraits, but the soul of the sit- 
ter or rather the stander.” 

Sargent Johnson’s exhibits are commended, 
particularly a copper mask of a negro and 
“Chester,” a small terra cotta head of a negro 
boy. Robert Howard’s mahogany “Torso” is 
“a graceful adaptation of the human figure to 
the artist’s conception of flowing lines.” Out- 
standing works by Florence Wyckoff, Annette 
Rosenshine, Jacques Schnier and Valerie Kaun 
are present in this first exhibition of Cali- 
fornia sculpture, which Mr. Dungan hopes will 
become an annual affair. 

Among other exhibitors at the San Fran- 
cisco sculptor’s show are: Sorcha Boru, Mar- 
guerite Blassingame, Lulu Hawkins Braghetta, 
Beniamino Bufano, Brents Carlton, Warren 
Cheney, Ruth Cravath, Paul Fair, Fay Gaer, 
Cecelia Graham, Elah Hays, William Gordon 
Huff, Ajax Jackson, Henry Kreis, Jack Moxon, 
Dick O’Hanlon, Frederick Olmstead, Haig Pati- 
gan, Helen Phillips, Gottardo Piazzoni, Ray- 
mond Puccinelli, Frederick W. Rosher, Carl 
Schmitz, Ralph Stackpole, Richenda Stevick, 
Edear Tauch, Michael M. Von Meyer, Edgar 
Walter, Karolyn Wolf and Roy Zoellin. 








ings, water colors, prints, reliefs and ‘sculpture 
in the round. This work will be placed in 
post offices, court houses, marine hospitals, im- 
migration stations, mints and other Federal 
buildings. 

There are no special quotas for states and 
the policy will be to obtain the “best art pos- 
sible wherever it exists.” Only artists who 
have been found eligible for relief employment 
by the local public emergency relief agency 
are eligible for work on this project. Artists 
who have established their eligibility and who 
have been certified by the relief agency should, 
after certification, send to the Washington of- 
fice of the Treasury Relief Art Project some 
record of their work, photographs or sketches, 
together with a brief statement of their train- 
ing and experience. 

The personnel of the project will consist of 
Edward Bruce, Special Assistant to the Di- 
rector of Procurement; Olin Dows, chief of the 
new project; Forbes Watson, technical advisor; 
Cecil Jones, assistant chief; and Henry La- 
Farge, special assistant. All communications 
should be addressed to Mr. Dows, Federal 
Warehouse, 9th and D Streets, Washington, 


D.C. 
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“Emperor Norton.” 
in the Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


Emperor Norton, the madman of San Fran- 
cisco’s gold era, who lost his reason with his 
fortune and assumed the magnificent title of 
“Emperor of the United States and Protector 
of Mexico,” is the subject of the above re- 
produced panel by Antonio Sotomayor, Bolivi- 
an-born artist who has caught with spirit and 
zest the early life of San Francisco. In those 
early days, Emperor Norton, dressed in the 
most brilliant uniform he could procure, was 
a familiar sight on the boulevards of San Fran- 
cisco. A harmless, gentle man, he was loved 
by the people and was saluted by banker and 
laborer alike. He was humored in his delu- 
sions by all of San Francisco. 

Jehanne Bietry Salinger, well known lec- 
turer and critic, who has just become art and 
music critic of the San Francisco News Letter 
and Wasp, wrote the following description of 
the panel: “In one hand Emperor Norton is 
bearing one of his proclamations, an order to 








San Francisco’s Beloved Madman Is Pictured by Artist and Poet 


A Mural Painting by Antonio Sotomayor 


replenish his wardrobe. Bret Hart is seen with 
his “Heathen Chinee.’? Behind him is the mys- 
terious boulevardier of the sixties. There is 
Mark Twain with his celebrated Jumping Frog 
of Calaveras County. Crowds of fashionable 
San Franciscans promenade along the Cliff 
House Road. On the ocean under full sail 
the ‘Glory of the Seas’ arrives after an in- 
credibly short trip of only 94 days from New 
York.” 

Mme. Salinger was one of the editors of 
Tue Arcus, San Francisco art magazine which 
was absorbed later by Tue Art Dicesr. 

Emperor Norton has been made the subject 
of a poem by Herman Salinger. The poem as 
it appeared in The News Letter and Wasp: 


Bugles and red rockets 
Burst in the grey brain, 
Flags flame windward blue 
Along the bugle strain 





Of a drumming mad refrain, 
And blue eyes blaze from their sockets. 


The great imperial sea 

Spreads like eagle wings its tides 

And queenly serene that ship that rides 
With haughty high-held tree. 


The stars are blue and shrill 
Above the oceanic hill; 

The stars are stars for me. 
The stars are far-flung stars 
Hung along the whining spars. 


The tresses of- my eldorado 
epaulettes are high bravado, 
And the bugles of my brain 
Deploy their harmonizing strain 
to do and dare 

The hot fanfare 

Of bugles in the brain. 

The stars are rockets once begun 
From the chimneys of a mighty gun, 
Proclaiming lasting proclamation: 
Golden glory, golden nation, 
Oratory’s legislation! 


Royal is the sweep and stride 

Of my imperial, presidential pride 

That sweeps the ships that clear and go 
Southward into Mexico. 

See how they ride! 


On peaks of the Presidio 

I stand among the martial trees 
Where fogs blow up and steep and soak 
The layers of my universal cloak, 
And drip along the frightful sheath 
Into the sand beneath. 

For I command the waters of the underneath 
And all the ants that come and go 
Bringing gold from Mexico. 

Loyally they kiss the toe 

Of the boot that digs the sand 

Where imperial I stand. 

For loyal is the royal rule; 

The plume is not the beard, 

Nor scepter is the gold ferrule 

Of ebony sticks they one-time feared 
When anger smote my Hebrew cheek 
That made the ruin in me speak. 

The wind blows both along the wind; 
My beard is like a plume; 

And well I know they sinned and sinned 
Who rode the salty spume 

To bring my ruin into port. 

(They cannot run my guns, my fort 
That early-late and early-late 
Commands the bridgeless Golden Gate 
Valhalla-like across the skies.) 

The forts of Norton boom and shout 
To drown the rafts of ruin out 

And sink the ships that reeling ride 
Full of an armada’s pride. 


I turn and fling the creasing skies 

About my shoulders, and my eyes 

Blaze blue for bugles, blue for stars, 
Blue for the oceanic strain 

That blows the bugles in my brain 

Like white-hot bars. 

Turn and wheel, 

Imperial heel, 

The ships unceasing sail. 

Now turn and go, 

Imperial toe. 

The guns will never fail. { 
“Emperor!” will loud proclaim 

The bugles of the imperial brain. 

Loud the trumpets of the Fate, 

Loud the trumpet-bugles blow: 
Emperor of the United States, 

Norton, Pretector of Mexico! 
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Hassam Dies 


Childe Hassam, famous American Impres- 
sionist, died August 27 in the beautiful seven- 
teenth century farmhouse which he had occu- 
pied for a quarter of a century at East 
Hampton, Long Island. Fifty of his 75 years 
were devoted to the brush and the etcher’s 
needle, a career of uninterrupted activity which 
won him a collection of medals and prizes 
too long to list, including as it does practically 
every’ important prize in the United States. 

So great was the recognition accorded Has- 
sam that he is represented in practically every 
American museum of any size, and at least one 
of his canvases is in every important collection 
of contemporary American art. His paintings 
ati one time sold for as much as $10,000. In 
1920 it is said that he earned more than 
$100,000 with his brush. After first being 
coldly received by the critics, according to the 
New York Times, they eventually “found his 
work suffused with light and unceasing move- 
ment—incorrigibly joyous. In an effort to 
classify him they said he had succeeded in 
doing oftener and better what Monet had tried 
to do with color. It is now generally accepted 
that he had worked with light and color until 
his pictures are a textbook of its varieties.” 

What the critics said, however, meant little 
to Hassam. Once he disposed of them in one 
fell swoop, excepting only Royal Cortissoz and 
Elisabeth Luther Cary. “The rest,” he said, 
“are dolts, asses, dullards; children who rave 
about impressionism and realism without know- 
ing what Prussian blue is, or that oil painting 
is not and never can be any more scientific 
than, it was when it was invented.” 

A man of decided beliefs, Hassam was never 
at a loss to put his feelings into strong, un- 
mistakable language. Once when he was re- 
ferred to as an American exponent of French 
impressionism, he answered: “The French did 
not invent impressionism. It began long, long 
ago. Many of the early Italian primitives 
were painted with tones as pure as the sub- 
jects they depicted. In England, during the 
eighteenth century, Bonnington turned out 
water colors as clear as those of any im- 
pressionist.” 

The expression “modern art” was always 
good for a blast from Hassam. “I don’t know 
what any one means by modern art,” the New 
York Sun quotes him as saying. “If modern 
art means the formless atrocities which are 
turned out by incompeterts and sold under the 
guise of art by designing foreign dealers, then 
I have no use for it. Good art does not be- 
come old-fashioned. Rembrandt is as vital 
today as when he painted in the ghetto of 
Amsterdam.” 

Hassam was a staunch defender of Amer- 
ican art to the bitter end, maintaining that 
American artists, “every whit as good as any 
in the world,” were not given the proper ap- 
preciation in their native country, and ex- 
plaining away his own amazing success with 
“it was simply my good fortune.” He ac- 
cused the American public of falling for “every 
dab of paint that comes out of dressmaking 
Paris,” and was bitter against the dealers for 
“pushing the imported product.” 

“He lived with gusto, smoked a pipe, played 
golf, kept a good cellar, buffeted the East 
Hampton surf with a great, bronzed body, and 
worked joyously until his last illness,” was the 
way the New York Times described Hassam. 
Editorially the Times said: “Boston born, he 
made himself the recorder of the strange move- 
ment and procession on the streets and squares 
and parks of New York. This was but a part 
of his glory, but it was enough. The curious 
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More Rockefeller Gifts to Modern Museum 





“The East River.” 
Gift of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to the Museum of Modern Art. 


Further works from the collection ot oils, 
water colors and drawings which Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., has presented to the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art are now on view. The 
complete showing of these documents of the 
early days of modern art, originally announced 
for September, has been postponed because it 
is understood that the “gift will be amplified 
beyond the original 181 pieces. 

Prominent in the recent additions to the 
exhibition are early water colors by Maurice 
Prendergast, which Carlyle Burrows, art critic 
of the Herald Tribune, considers “real assets 
of the collection. “The East River, which Tue 
Art Dicest reproduces, and ‘April Snow, Sa- 
lem,’ show especially well and vividly his in- 
stinct for atmospheric effects, gay in color and 
spontaneously woven with an underlying em- 
phasis on pattern.” 

About 60 items are~now being displayed. 
“Tt is among the water colors,’ Mr. Burrows 
writes, “more than the drawings in the Rocke- 
feller collection, that one perceives a guiding 


Water Color by Maurice B. Prendergast (1861-1924). 


principle behind their selection. Virtually all 
of those shown are American, of the same 
group and school. Freedom of style is present, 
but nearly all mere virtuosity—the use of 
water color with a specific show of surface 
brilliance—is ruled out.” 

Three water colors by Jules Pascin are, to 
Thomas Simonton, “endearing, witty and mali- 
cious. Surprisingly enough in water color, 
line and drawing are emphasized. The line is 
fine and sharp and very delicate.” “Hudson 
River Landscape,” a water color by A. Walko- 
witz, Mr. Burrows finds “charming in its deli- 
cate color and rhythmical interplay of land- 
scape and human forms.” 

Included in the latest section of the Rocke- 
feller gift are three water colors by Marguerite 
Zorach and two by William Zorach, Peter 
Blume’s study in oil for “Parade,” George 
Bellows’ “Under the Elms,” Hilaire Hiler’s 
gouache, “Pouter Pigeons,” three gouaches by 
Max Weber, and several figure studies by 
Bernard Karfiol. 








shifting atmosphere, the restless change and 
movement, the somberness and the brilliancy, 
the perpetual scene and stage and picture gal- 
lery of our Babyion the great were among 
the choicest subjects and will be the happiest 
memorials of his genius. His etchings bring 
back the charm of rural, of older America, 
yet his characteristic mastery of black and 
white is felt as much in his rendering of the 
floor of the Stock Exchange as when he gives 
us his impression of a Virginia or Maryland 
or California scene, or of Boston Frog Pond. 

“He stood up sturdily for American paint- 
ing. This was no chauvinism, but a healthy 
contempt for the snobbism or ignorance that 
worshiped the foreign and was blind to native 
merit. Almost with a generous envy the lay- 
man looks back on this long life which saw 
so much beauty and caught it and left it 
for our delight whose duller senses would have 
missed it. Childe Hassam partook and de- 
served to partake of the pleasures of the world. 
He loved a pretty quarrel, a bottle of choice 
vintage, old friends, old trees. He had strong 
vitality, and gave it to his pictures. It has 
even been said that he could ‘create design 


2 


by color’. 





The “Pop” Hart Memorial 


The Newark Museum is now completing 
preparations for its comprehensive memorial 
exhibition early in October of the water colors, 
prints and oil paintings of the late George 
“Pop” Hart, whose home, in the pauses be- 
tween his world-wide peregrinations, was 
Coytesville, N. J. There will be included a 
group of his etching plates and his printing 
press, recently given to the Newark Museum 
by the artist’s family. A group of 75 water 
colors in the collection of Arthur F. Egner, 
president of the museum and for many years 
a friend of the artist, will be shown, together 
with an entire set of Hart’s prints. 

Since his death in 1933, there has been a 
growing appreciation of Hart’s importance as 
an artist, as shown notably in the exhibitions 
of his prints at the museums in Chicago and 
Brooklyn, and at the New York Public Li- 
brary. An illustrated catalogue with text will 
be published by the Newark Museum. 





Imagination 
Imagination is more important than knowl- 
edge.—Albert Einstein. 
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Egyptian Queen’s Foes Lose 3435 Year Fight 





eX 


Eternal granite and the resourcefulness of 
archaeologists have defied the efforts of the 
enemies of Queen Hat-shepsut (about 1500 
B.C.) to obliterate her monuments. “Nearly 
ten years ago the Museum’s 
Egyptian Expedition began to unearth frag- 
ments of granite sphinxes from Hat-shepsut’s 
temple at Deir el Bahri in Thebes,” writes 
Herbert E. Winlock in the Bulletin. Now a 
“long, lithe,, muscular lion’s body, with its 
proudly erect Pharaoh’s head” guards the en- 
trance to the Egyptian collection, “an interest- 
ing pendant to the human-headed Assyrian lion 
and bull across the way.” 


Metropolitan 


Queen Hat-shepsut was one of the most color- 
ful figures in Egyptian history. Claiming di- 
vinity because of her descent from Aahmes, 
founder of the 17th dynasty, she ruled for 30 
years, 15 as heir apparent, nominated by her 
father Thotmes I, and 15 with her husband 
Thotmes IIT, who was her half-brother. That 
a woman should hold the sovereignty was a 
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Sphinx of Queen Hat-shepsut (About 1500). 
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source of chagrin to Thotmes II, her other 
brother, the weakest of the siblings, whose 
efforts to displace her were shared by their 
father. Fortunately>for the Queen. however, 
both father and son did not live long after 
her ascendency. 

As the reliefs on the imposing, three-tiered 
burial temple on which Queen Hat-shepsut lav- 
ished her attention bear witness, she was far 
more interested in the adventures of an ex- 
pedition she sent to the south for spices and 
exotic plants, than in her own country’s im- 
minent political danger. Upon her death 
Thotmes ITI stabilized the kingdom and sought 
to efface all evidence of the Queen’s activities. 

Thus it was that the six sphinxes which once 
proclaimed Hat-shepsut’s divine sovereignty 
were hurled over the cliffs of an abandoned 
quarry and her cartouches were chiseled away 
to make room for the insignia of Thotmes 
III, complicating, unwittingly, the task of 
modern archaeologists. 

Of the fragments which the Metropolitan’s 
expedition from the quarry, two 
sphinxes and the head of a third were retained, 
according to the concession agreement, by right 
of priority, by the Cairo Museum. The head- 
less body of a fourth was exchanged with 
Germany for the marble body of Queen Hat- 
shepsut. there to be completed with a sphinx’s 
head which had been there since 1845. 

The Metropolitan’s sphinx has undergone 
many vicissitudes, Mr. Winlock says. “Wreck- 
ing crews sent into the temple by Thotmes 
III first battered otf the uraeus [snake] from 
the brow then they broke the body in 
two across the middle and smashed off the 
head. The latter was rolled into the deepest 
part of the quarry, where a fire was built 
upon :t to obliterate its features, and gradu- 
ally the drifting sdnd buried it deeply. The 
two heavy sections of the body were left near 
the surface, and there later Egyptians hacked 
pieces away to make hammers and millstones.” 

Nevertheless, enough of the red granite 
pieces were assembled to build the sphinx up 
again, the construction being relatively simple. 
The accompanying reproduction shows Queen 
Hat-shepsut’s sphinx before the restorations 
were painted. The mottled coloring of the 
granite has been simulated so that the statue 
presents an imposing sight, 11 feet 3 inches 
in length, 5 feet, 5 inches high, but at close 
range the original portions may be discerned. 


retrieved 


Both Wrong 


Most of the vast publicity that has accom- 
panied the phenomenal rise of the Middle 
Western School during the past three years 
has been written by critics with no real knowl- 
edge of actual conditions, writes Thomas Craven 
in the New York American. 

“We have on the one hand,” he says, “the 
hostile knot of seaboard intellectuals who, with 
a painfully conscious display of the cosmo- 
politan spirit, tell us that art is an interna- 
tional business, and that the so-called American 
school is nothing more than the snide upris- 
ing of provincial illustrators. On the other 
hand, we have the over-zealous partisans of 
local talent who would persuade us that the 
Middle West consists largely of artists; that 
the people of the central valleys—to use the 
popular expressions—are ‘art-minded’ and ‘art- 
conscious.’ 

“Both points of view are misleading and 
detrimental to the development of modern art. 
The intellectuals, nurtured in the conserva- 
tories of Parisian culture, and amateurs in art 
and economics alike, are fighting a 
battle for self-preservation. Naturally, they 
are indignant at anything at variance with 
traditional styles; but their protracted abuse 
of a movement, the very existence of which 
they are. at such pains to deny, proves the 
weakness of their case. The reckless champions 
of homegrown art are the victims of exag- 
gerated enthusiasm, and have magnified the 
scope and dimensions of the new American 
school. 

“The people of the Middle West are neither 
art-minded nor art-conscious. Like Americans 
of all parts of the country, they are en- 
grossed in more immediate and pressing prob- 
lems—drouths and floods, debts, mortgages, 
taxes. and the economic vagaries of the pres- 
ent Administration. And the artists of the 
Middle West, alive to the issues of con- 
temporary life and reflecting the preoccupations 
of the society to which they belong, are ana- 
lyzing, in their own particular fashion, the 
behavior of men and women in critical situa- 
tions. 

“But having said this, we must add that 
the central part of the United States, in such 
men as Burchfield, Benton, Curry and Wood, 
has produced the most significant and dis- 
tinguished of living artists, American or Euro- 
pean; that the work of these artists has in- 
fluenced students in almost every section of 
the country; that the courses of instruction 
offered by many of the universities and art 
schools of the Middle West, for the first 
time in the history of academic training, are 
based upon the relation of art to the needs 
of the American people, and not upon the 
restriction of art to the specialized attention 
of connoisseurs, esthetes and dealers. . . . 

“And it is worth noting, in this connection, 
that the work of the Middle Western artists 
is esteemed by the best foreign judges as the 
only original American art—the only painting 
distinguishable from the European brand. 

“The artists of the Middie West are of 
the blood of Mark Twain, Dreiser, Sinclair 
Lewis and Ring Lardner. They deai with 
particularities and objective facts, with direct- 
ly perceived and experienced things. They 
come from a people who laugh at, love, and 
cherish individual behavior in. human beings; 
who have discovered the poetry and adventure 
of common life; who look with democratic con- 
tempt upon all abstract systems and philoso- 
phies.” 


losing 















Scandals of 1829! 


Peggy O'Neill, whose love life wrecked the 
harmony of Andrew Jackson’s cabinet and pre- 
vented John C. Calhoun from ascending to the 
presidency, gazes in middle age serenity upon 
visitors to the Art Institute of Chicago, where 
her likeness as captured by Henry Inman, is 
included in a loam exhibition. The daughter 
of a Washington tavern keeper, Peggy was 
noted for her beauty and her wit. While still 
the wife of John B. Timberlake, a purser in 
the United States Navy, she is reported to 
have had an “affair” with John H. Eaton, 
senator from Tennessee. Timberlake, brooding 
over the rumors, killed himself while on duty 
in the Mediterranean. Within the year Eaton 
married the pretty widow. 

Official Washington society was scandalized 
and left nothing undone to show the lovers 
the state of public opinion. Jackson, newly 
elected president (1829), probably remember- 
ing how the scandal mongers had hounded his 
own beloved wife, did a characteristic thing. 
He appointed Eaton his secretary of war, and 
truculently told Washington to accept the pair. 
Mrs. John C. Calhoun led the ladies of the 
cabinet in a cruel snubbing campaign against 
Peggy. Martin Van Buren, a bachelor, was 
the only cabinet member who dared oppose 
those virtuous ladies. Jackson stuck to his 
guns (as he always did). Calhoun was forced 
out of the cabinet, and Van Buren became 
the president’s chief advisor and his succes- 
sor to the chief magistracy, this despite the 
fact that Calhoun was the logical leader of 
the Democratic party after Jackson. 

Eaton himself, after a while, resigned from 
the cabinet and was appointed ambassador to 
Spain. At the end of four years the Eatons 
returned to a still obdurate Washington and 
lived in social obscurity until Eaton’s death. 
Then, says C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago Daily 
News, Peggy, left a wealthy widow, did a 
characteristic stunt. She married an Italian 
dancing master, who took her money and then 
eloped with her grand-daughter. She dicd in 
Washington twenty-three years later, old, im- 
poverished and alone. 

Henry Inman, son of a Utica brewer, had 
the personality to make nim the most suc- 
cessful American portrait painter of his time. 
After giving up a military career to study 
under John Wesley Jarvis, he quickly achieved 
the place of “official” portraitist to Washing- 
ton’s celebrities, having such prominent sitters 
as Lafayette, Van Buren, Macauley and Au- 
dubon. Inman had reached a position where 
he was independent and could charge the then 
fabulous price of $500 for a portrait. His 
success went “to his head” and he began “pull- 
ing tricks” that would have been the envy 
even of Whistler. Bulliet recounts how once 
a rich client kicked on the price, but paid it 
grumblingly. Inman had him send the picture 
back to his studio. He there “did an Evelyn 
Smith’—cut off the legs and returned the pic- 
ture, along with $200. 

The portrait at the Art Institute, writes 
Bulliet, “is not only fascinating for its his- 
torical associations, but is a fine example of 
early American painting.” It is lent by Mrs. 
Arthur Meeker. 


Lintott’s Paris Exhibition 

An exhibition of paintings by Bernard Lin- 
tott has just been held at the Etienne Bignou 
Galleries in Paris, termed by the critics one 
of the most successful and interesting shows 
of the season. The opening was attended by 
many Americans. The British Ambassador, 
Sir George Clark, officiated. 
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Museums Excavate Ancient Rhages Pottery 





“Hawk Attacking a Duck.” Stucco Relief Found at Rayy in Persia by the Joint 
Expediticn of the University of Pennsylvania and the Boston Museum. 


Ancther chapter in Persian archaeology 
probably wiil be written on the basis of the 
findings of an expedition sponsored jointly 
by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum. Within 
the first year excavations at Rayy (Rhages 
or Rhaga in art), a site which was occupied 
from prehistoric times to 1384 A. D., have 
yielded important indications of cultural de- 
velopments. As the excavations continue, Per- 
sian curators are interpreting the first finds. 

This ancient city lies six miles southeast of 
Teheran, the capital of Persia. Written his- 
tory of Rhaga (Rayy) does not exist prior 
to the time of the Medes. Assyrian invasions 
seem to have devastated the place from the 
ninth to the seventh century B. C. In 550 
Rhaga was taken by Cyrus. Alexander the 
Great stopped there in the course of his cam- 
paign against Darius Codomus. 

Earthquake destroyed the city in 280 B. C. 
but it was rebuilt subsequently by Seleucus 
Nicator. With the Parthian period, (250 B. C. 
A. D. 226) Raga became the spring resi- 
dence of the rulers. In the Bulletin of the 
Boston Museum subsequent periods are traced. 
The Sassanian epoch lasted until 645, followed 
by the Islamic era. Perhaps the greatest opu- 
lence came with the invasion of the Seljuks 
between 1041 and 1050, abruptly terminated 
by the ravages of Jenghiz Khan, 1220 and 
1224. Tamerlane struck the death blow to 
Rayy in 1384. 

As is customary, the finds were divided 
equally between Persia and the expedition, the 
two museums sharing their portion. Frag- 
ments of pottery from all periods were found. 
The prehistoric ware ranges from “egg-shell” 
pots to thick, crude storage jars with a great 
variety of patterns. The introduction of the 
potter’s wheel probably occurred in the fourth 
millennium. 





Islamic pottery bears striking resemblance to 
the output of the T*ang and Sung dynasties 
in China. Pitchers, lamps, tiles and a great 
variety of vessels were unearthed. The dis- 
covery of hoarded coins has been instrumental 
in dating the strata. 

By reason of its superior equipment. and 
systematic excavation, this expedition is estab- 
lishing a more exact Persian chronology. 

Two stucco reliefs were among the most 
interesting discoveries in the Buwaihid-Seljuk 
layer. One of them fell to the Boston Mu- 
seum, the other remaining in Persia. Repro- 
duced herewith is a medallion from Cheshme-i” 
Ali Tepe, showing a hawk striking a duck, 
which retains traces of color. Presumably used 
as a wall decoration, it bears the name of 
Allah in ornamental Cufic. 
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Beams and Motes 
[Continued from page 4] 


the risk should be solely his own. On 
the other side, maybe the museum or art 
society adopts a “high brow” attitude and 
will not “descend” to the ““commercial- 
ism’ which is comprehended in putting 
an actual art salesman in charge of the 
display (a “go-getter” who will not be 
content with posing in the gallery during 
the exhibition, but who will get in touch 
with connoisseurs and citizens of culture 
and tell them why they should buy). 


Antagonism between artists, on the one 
side, and public galleries on the other, is 
so unfortunate that it should be made im- 
possible. Let each side pull the beams 
out of its own eyes and not look for 
motes in other optics. 


The above remarks are occasioned by a 
controversy between the Art Association 
of New Orleans and the American Society 
of Painters, ‘Sculptors and Gravers, of 
which Ernest Fiene, an artist not unknown 
to fame, is secretary. Documentation of 
the controversy is herewith presented. The 
resolution the society sent to the Isaac 
Delgado Museum of Art in New Orleans 
is as follows: 

“The members of the Society of Paint- 
ers, Sculptors and Gravers agree that a 
rental charge for paintings and sculpture, 
water colors, drawings and prints, be made 
to all art museums, colleges, art associa- 
tions, groups and individuals having in- 
vited or jury exhibitions. 

“Exceptions from this policy shall be 
art dealers, with whom the artists already 
have an established business relation; one- 
man shows as they apply to the above 
listed places of exhibition; also clubs and 
societies of artists which are primarily of 
a social and cultural character. 

“This charge to affect those organiza- 
tions as specified above, whose invitations 
are received after Sept. 1, 1935. 

“This charge to apply equally, no ex- 
ceptions being made, for those organiza- 
tions having prize awards or purchase 
funds. 

“This rental fee to consist of one per- 
cent per month of the price of the work 
with a $1,000 maximum and a $100 
minimum. The minimum charge shall be 
as of one month. 

“After the first month a weekly charge 
of one-quarter of one percent additional 
for the duration.of the exhibition. 

“All members of the society agree that 
they commit themselves individually to the 
carrying out of this policy. 

**That a committee on rentals of five 
members be elected to serve in co-opera- 
tion with the president and council, in 
the following capacity: 

(a) To confer with those organiza- 

tions individually affected by this 
resolution with the motive of 
bringing about an understanding 
of mutual advantage. 
To see that a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to those artists’ so- 
cieties confronted by problems of 
similar nature. 

“That the principle of a rental fee for 
works as outlined in this resolution be 
considered henceforth as a definite policy 
of the society and that it agrees to act 
as a body towards that objective.” 

The Isaac Delgado Museum, 


(b) 


all of 


whose current exhibitions are sponsored 
by the Art Association of New Orleans, 


sent the communication to that body, an 
organization of artists and art-lovers 
which for 34 years has been holding ex- 
hibitions of artists’ work—both local and 
out of town—not only at the museum but 
in vacant stores, public halls, colleges, 
etc., often when it was necessary to pay 
rental. “The reply of the president of 
the Art Association seems so pertinent,” 
says the Delgado Museum in a letter to 
The Art Digest, “that we are sending it 
to you.” 

Mr. Ellsworth Woodward, president of 
the Art Association of New Orleans, wrote 
to Mr. Fiene: 

“I have read the resolution with atten- 
tion. I fear I do not get your full mean- 
ing. Certainly its implications do not ap- 
ply to the present situation as | under- 
stand the purpose and practice of exhibit- 
ing works of art. You seem to suggest 
that exhibiting bodies are selfishly profit- 
ing at the expense of the artist. 

“All the exhibiting organizations of my 
acquaintance, including our own, are 
wholly altruistic. Their purpose is two- 
fold: to afford artists opportunity to show 
their work and thus become known, and 
to advance public taste and art under- 
standing. 

“Our membership dues are altogether 
absorbed in our attempt to do these 
things. If we were to pay a rental fee 
to the exhibiting artists, I fail to see where 
the money would come from; certainly 
our organization could not give it. We 
would zo out of business immediately. 

“I think I must quite misunderstand 
the resolutions, or the resolutions have 
failed to make clear the purpose that un- 
derlies them. 

“The economic situation of the artist is 
most unsatisfactory; but its betterment, it 
seems to me, will be found in better pub- 
lic understanding and appreciation of art, 
and a realization of the important place 
the artist has in society. 

“Our organization is dedicated to these 
ends with all the wisdom and energy at 
our command.” 

There is a motto which the editor of 
The Art Digest would like to recommend 
to the artists, museums and art associa- 
tions of America: 

“Live and let live.” 





Chicago to Resume Annual 

After being omitted in 1933 and 1934 on 
account of the Century of Progress art exhi- 
bitions, Chicago’s Annual Exhibition of Ameri- 
can Painting and Sculpture will be resumed 
this fall at the Art Institute, opening Oct. 24. 
The last day for returning entry cards is 
Sept. 25. Entries are limited to three works, 
and not more than two works by any one 
artist will be accepted. 

The juries will meet in New York on Oct. 
4 and in Chicago on Oct. 15 and 16. Paint- 
ings will be judged by a jury composed of 
Lloyd Goodrich, distinguished critic and his- 
torian of art; Waldo Peirce, painter of “mod- 
ern” tendencies; and Henry Varnum Poor, 
painter and critic. According to C. J. Bulliet 
of the Chicago Daily News, “their past record 
indicates that this jury will have no pet 
‘isms’ to exploit in the putting together of 
the American show.” For sculpture, the New 
York jury is made up of Robert Laurent, 
Heinz Warneke and Reuben Nakian, and the 
Chicago jury, of Oskar J. W. Hansen, Eliza- 
beth Haseltine and Emory P. Seidel. For 
entry blanks address: Robert B. Harshe, Di- 
rector, Art Institute of Chicago. 








Just Some More 


The art of the African Negro and the art 
of the Soviet Russian met in San Francisco 
this summer, the former being exhibited at the 
new San Francisco Museum and the latter at 
the California Palace of the Legion of Honor. 
Junius Cravens, critic of the San Francisco 
News, reserved the bulk of his admiration for 
the Negro works when he came to compare the 
two exhibitions. “It was a realization,” he 
wrote, “that the primitive Negro had a natural 
instinct for form and design which pulled his 
scuiptures out of the dusty show cases of 
natural history museums and placed them upon 
pedestals, as works of art. 


“Purely objective art, such as that of Soviet 
Russia, cannot but suffer by comparison with 
that of spiritually introspective peoples, such 
as the African Negroes. To the extent that 
it is self-centered, self-conscious and material- 
istic it seems dull and futile. Illustrations of 
a Red sailors’ swimming contest, the Gorky 
Park of Culture and Rest, collective farm nur- 
series or industrial activities at Archangel, 
Kashira or Kharkov become news reporting 
of no great moment. 


“If the Soviet Russians are struggling to 
survive, so are we. And if they are trying 
to make the best of it, so are some of us. 
What has that to do with art? 

“It has this to do with it. It indicates 
that art is going to seed, and it will continue 
to do so as long as it concerns itself with 
nothing but externals. 

“Christian Brinton’s observation that Soviet 
art, like that of the French Impressionists, is 
‘the happy, radiant stepchild of war, civil strife 
and revolution’ doesn’t mean that it amounts 
to more, artistically, than any illustrated week- 
ly or movie news reel. 

“And what is wrong with Soviet art is equal- 
ly wrong with art in general throughout the 
Western World. 

“Such vituperation is not meant to imply 
that the Russians are not painting very well, 
for they are. And here and there we find can- 
vases, such as Peter Williams’ or Schvchenko’s, 
which plumb greater depths—cven though it 
be with French plumblines—but, on the whole, 
Soviet art, as compared to other Western art, 
is, at best, nothing but more of the same 
thing.” 





Interneship in Museums 


During the coming year the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum will establish an interne system for train- 
ing candidates for the museum profession. The 
establishment as an integral part of museum 
training of a system of interneship, such as 
has been in use for many years in the medical 
profession, marks the recognition of the pro- 
fessional character of curatorial work, accord- 
ing to Philip N. Youtz, director of the Brook- 
lyn Museum. To make this system possible, 
the Rockefeller Foundation has offered the mu- 
seum six fellowships. Preference will be for 
men who are thoroughly grounded academically 
and who are certain to find a place of leader- 
ship in the museum profession, either in a 
curatorial or an administrative capacity. 

The Brooklyn Museum will give its internes 
a thorough practical training in the operation 
of a museum. It is planned to inaugurate 
the system Sept. 1. Prof. C. R. Morey of 
Princeton comments on the plan: “The Brook- 
lyn Museum is far sighted in initiating what 
we have argued here for years as the only 
sound method of developing museum men. A 
museum man should be trained in a museum 
and not in a_ university.” 











The Artist’s Mind 


Roy Hirshburg recently gave a talk on 
“A Simple Way of Telling What Goes on 
in An Artist’s Mind” before a group of 
young people assembled at one of the ex- 
hibitions of the Richmond (Ind.) Art Asso- 
ciation. His lecture proved so popular that 
he was requested to repeat it before the 
High School art appreciation class and the 
Morton Sketch Club of Richmond. Mr. 
Hirshburg’s aim in this talk was to get the 
youngsters “off on the right foot” regard- 
ing art. Mr. Hirshburg: 

When a picture is so life-like that it stands 
out with a powerful vitality before our eyes 
and not only holds us for the present but 
gives off a charm that endures, more than 
likely this picture possesses the qualities which 
go to make what we call fine art. To those 
who have little interest in pictures, the illus- 
trative or the story-telling part is all that is 
significant. These persons experience a degree 
of mood from a picture, but this mood, being 
limited, reacts to most any kind of setting or 
“atmosphere” in a somewhat neutral fashion. 
In this type of mind little emotion is reg- 
istered. 

Other persons may have the sense of rhythm 
and arrangement in their feelings. Not 
only does this group understand the story of 
the picture but they find in it graceful lines 
and rhythmical movements sweeping through 
the beautifully composed objects. These in- 
dividuals are still more susceptible to beauty 
and their moods are intensified in emotional 
qualities. 

Then come the ones who are enthusiastic 
about design. This phase of the arts is ex- 
ceptional and some find in it the highest form 
of expression. Those whose tastes naturally 
lean toward design almost invariably possess 
an instinctive understanding of rhythm be- 
cause design in itself is rhythmic. You can 
see how the emotional spirit must grow as 
individuals increase their understanding about 
these varied elements of the arts. 

Another outstanding characteristic of those 
who appreciate fine pictures, especially the 
“modernists,” is their sense of form. Form is 
the thing which gives solidity and strength to 
a canvas. These artists must study and under- 
stand values. They are naturally born com- 
posers because they know how to balance their 
lights and darks in fine arrangements over the 
canvas. 

But probably the most important thing which 
enters into a picture is color. We can recdily 
say that those who have a high appreciation 
of color are fundamentally gifted. The wide 
range which this one element covers, and the 
great role which it plays in painting is in- 
estimable. Color can give depth to what would 
ordinarily be a flat surface; it can make dull 
forms vibrate with life; it causes objects to 
take on a natural appearance; it harmonizes 
and enhances to the extent that it reaches 

those hidden feelings which make us believe 
that humans have immortal souls. 

As we go farther into the arts, becoming 
more and more discriminating, we at length 
begin to realize that even inanimate forms be- 
come near human in their aspects when placed 
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upon the canvas by creative painters. These 
men and women are so closely attuned to the 
aesthetics from their constant association with 
and manipulation of the infinite combinations 
of color, design, form and rhythm, that they 
involuntarily and inevitably put their own 
inexhaustible spirits into their fine composi- 
tions. They humanize—more—they  spirit- 
ualize things. Soon they learn that lines, forms 
and color have a_ psychological significance. 
They develop—naturally—various distinctive 
techniques which they use in swinging their 
subjects upon the canvas. When they have 
completed a painting, we have a new, fresh, 
spontaneous life born upon the world. 

The power of a picture depends upon the 
power of the artist. If he or she has developed, 
to a high degree, all the qualities which go into 
a fine painting and has the ability to express 
these infinitely potential forces by composing 
in rhythmical dis#ction, designs, colors and 
forms, there is little doubt but the canvas 
will endure. One who has in him such talent 
is a great artist whose individualism is so 
marked that he will never be obliged, or have 
a desire to copy the work of another. 





Another Scotch Story 


Isadore Joseph Muller, veteran artist, found 
it darkest just before the dawn. Served one 
day with papers for eviction if he could not 
raise $200 on the morrow; his plight got into 
the papers, there to be read by Peter Mc- 
Keown, chauffeur, of Greenwich, Conn., who 
immediately came to the artist’s rescue by 
loaning him; his savings, $340, for six months. 
Then two men from Oklahoma City offered 
the artist $1,400 for his life drawing of the 
late Wiley Post, autographed by the flyer. 

Interviewed by a reporter, Mr. McKeown 
is quoted by the New York Post as saying: 
“I’m just trying to help a man who happens 
to be down at the moment. I do not want 
anything in return.” McKeown came from 
Scotland two years ago. 


EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 


Among the many curious phases of 
those artistic movements which assume to 
represent the machine age is the contra- 
dictory attitude toward various mechani- 
cal devices. The same artist who feels 
that he must at any and all costs get 
away from the photographic is most likely 
to be the one to assure us that present 
day art must be founded on the functional 
elegance of the automobile. Just why the 
camera is accursed and the motor car ex- 
alted in the so called art of the machine 
age, it would be difficult to determine. 

The same muralist or sculptor who de- 
lights in rectangular dehumanized figures 
grasping handsful of jig-sawed lightning 
would consider a picture of grandma 
reading by electric light as commercial 
and photographic. The way fly-wheels, 
cogs and what not, are applied in decora- 
tion would give a mechanic hysterics— 
if a mechanic were ever to look at such 
things. Kaleidoscopic jumbles are other 
favorite devices for recording our time, 
for which it is difficult to find any justifi- 
cation. Perhaps if we must represent the 
machine age it would be better and more 
consistent to do it by machine. After all, 
the important thing about any age is its 
humanity, and art is its voice. One doubts 
if machines have changed that to any 
great extent. We still are born, love, die, 
—in much the same old way. 





Multum in Parvo 
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Portrait Figure of a Ming Official, Painted 
and Gilded Wood. Courtesy of 
Metropolitan Museum. 


Of what use are colossal proportions? Espe- 
cially when it is considered that a sculptor 
of the Ming dynasty could compress into 31 
inches all the serenity, the hauteur of a Chinese 
dignitary? Too ceremonious to bear the trivial 
facts of name, date and provenance, the figure 
has just been transferred from a Chinese burial 
site to the oriental department of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

Carved in wood, the statue was painted— 
the robe a dark, rich red, the headdress and 
pedestal black, and the sensitive face and the 
graceful but powerful hands a deep brown. 
The mustache and beard are of real hair. 

Alan Priest, curator of Far Eastern Art, 
writes in the Metropolitan’s Bulletin that this 
sculpture “can only be a portrait. It is in 
every respect so like the Ming (1388-1644) 
funerary portraits with which we are perfectly 
familiar, that we may be sure it is a portrait 
and Ming. The face is that of a scholar 
and an official, an intelligent face of great 
dignity and unquestioned authority. 

“The badge, showing the golden pheasant, 
indicates the second rank of Chinese officials, 
but in funerary portraiture I suspect the artists 
and families sometimes took liberties and con- 
ferred privately a degree cr two here and 
there that the deceased may have deserved 
but never attained during his or her lifetime. 

“We in the West are so smug and have such 
definite ideas of the exotic East that perhaps 
it does no harm to be reminded that its sculp- 
tures can be looked at through the same eyes 
with which we look at things we are accus- 
tomed to.” 
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English Praise 


When on rare occasions a European critic 
says something complimentary about the art 
of America, Americans sit up and take notice 
—and, suffering, as they do from an inferiority 
complex in art, swell out their chests. Clive 
Bell, noted English critic, writing in a recent 
number of the London Studio, makes the start- 
ling pronouncement that the United States is 
the source from whence the world may hope for 
a new revival in art. C. Geoffrey Holme, edi- 
tor of the Studio, introduces Mr. Bell’s lead- 
ing article with the following significant sen- 
tences: 

“Mr. Clive Bell, with critical authority, tells 
us the unquestioned supremacy of Paris is 
waning; is pessimistic of such offshoots of the 
modern movement as ‘Surrealism,’ and turns 
our eyes to America as the source from which 
a new world revival may be hoped. The Lon- 
don Studio has been criticized for devoting so 
much space to American material. Here is 
eminent justification. Mr. Bell conceives a 
new and vigorous art in that energetic country 
which may well shake European complacency, 
and suggests a quite new conception of what 
a forward movement in art can be.” 

Mr. Bell, summing up artistic conditions in 
the leading countries under the title “What 
Next in Art?” writes this of America: 

“We, in Europe, tend to consider American 
painting as a branch department of the school 
of Paris. Such American pictures as we see 
are almost all in that too familiar style. The 
names of American painters that we know 
are in themselves an admission: Bouché, De- 
muth, Gaston Lachaise, Knaths, Kuniyoshi, 
Max Weber, Kuhn, Walkowitz. Just as, a few 
years ago, it seemed impossible that there 
should be such a thing as a poor American, 
so it seems almost impossible still that there 
should be such people as hundred per cent 
American painters working at their own job 
in their own way in their own country. 

“Those economic causes which have made 
so many Americans poor that the existence 
of poor Americans is an accepted fact in 
Paris even, may, it seems to me, produce a 
truly American school of painting; for if Amer- 
ican art students can no longer afford the 
trip to Europe, they will have to look else- 
where for teaching and inspiration. Whither 
they will look I have not the faintest idea: 
but America is full of masterpieces, ancient 
and modern, America is developing a national 
literature of significance; and America is still 
full of energy. The emergence of a genuinely 
American school of painting and the forma- 
tion of an American tradition is, therefore, a 
possibility; and it is a possibility which ex- 
cites me more than anything that is likely 
to happen in Germany or Russia.” 

Other countries were given a less optimistic 
future by Mr. Bell. To him “it seems doubt- 
ful whether Paris will continue to be the uni- 
versity of painters. Against Paris stands na- 
tionalism; and nationalism, as we all know 
to our cost, is a force to be reckoned with. 

Economic nationalism affects everyone. 


Is it likely that. students will be able to come 
from every corner of the globe sunk in poverty 
and distracted by jiggering exchanges to finish 
their education in Paris? 

“In England we have already a lively na- 
tional movement, the birth of which was made 
possible by Post-Impressionism. ... It seems 
pretty certain that the next phase of English 
painting—indeed it is already the. present— 
will be the exploitation of the national heritage 
by artists whose sensibility has been tempered 
by the discipline of Cézanne and the abstract 
painters. ... 

“In Germany, the more or less abstract, 
or at any rate unnaturalistic, Expressionists 
are under a cloud, because their work is con- 
sidered un-German. In this, as in other mat- 
ters, the directors of Aryan kultur are a little 
unsubtle; for German painting, whether it be 
the painting of the Cologne primitives or of 
the latest Expressionists, is always German and 
almost always rubbish. Cranach, Holbein and 
Diirer, I will agree, have each painted a few 
pictures which are works of art; for the rest, 
German painting, as“an art, does not’ exist.” 

Germany, along with the other two dictator- 
ruled nations, Russia and Italy, are left out 
of account by Mr. Bell in attempting to answer 
the question, “What Next in Art?” But not 
because of political systems. “After all,” he 
writes, “Russia has never produced a great 
painter, and Italy has not produced one since 
Canaletto; for one would hardly call Modigli- 
ani great. If, therefore, the condition of the 
visual arts is brilliant in neither country, it 
would be rash, I think, to attribute this en- 
tirely to recent changes in their political sys- 
tems. ... I have seen a few officially com- 
missioned propaganda pictures from Russia, 
which were worthless, as most propaganda pic- 
tures are, and collections of unofficial pictures 
painted by Russians to please themselves. 
These, on the whole, were agreeable, dim and 
imitative, owning almost everything either to 
modern French painting or English illustration 
of the nineteenth century. It may be that 
for this lack of individuality the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is in part to blame; but I am far from 
sure that an exhibition of Russian pictures 
painted fifty years ago would not possess and 
lack much the same qualities. 

‘Of contemporary Italian pictures, painted in 
Italy, I must have seen thousands. Almost 
without exception they were either conven- 
tional and dull or downright vulgar in the high 
Roman fashion. Many were patriotically in- 
spired, and they were the vulgarest.” 





Homer Ellertson Is Dead 


Homer Ellertson died at his home in Tryon, 
N. C., July 25, aged 42. Of Norwegian parent- 
age, he was prominent in the Scandinavian- 
American society of artists at the Brooklyn 
Museum. 

Ellertson studied at the Pratt Institute, and 
later in Paris under Richard Miller, M. de la 
Cluse and M. Naudin. He exhibited widely 
and is represented in many private collec- 
tions. Two water colors are in the Duncan 
Phillips Memorial Gallery in Washington. 
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Signac Dies, 72 

The death of Paul Signac in Paris on Aug. 
15 recalls the revolutionary effect which theories: 
of “pointillisme” brought to modern painting. 
With Seurat, Signac believed that greater vi- 
bration of color and truer atmospheric effects 
could be achieved by the juxtaposition of 
“points” of pure pigment to be fused by the 
eye of the observer rather than by the aca- 
demic procedure of mixing color on the palette 
before it was applied by the brush. 

Signac was a prominent figure in the So- 
ciety of Independent Artists of Paris and was 
for several years its president. He originated 
Neo-Impressionism, which followed Impression- 
ism in the quick succession of fashions in 
painting which took place within the School 
of Paris. 

Of his method the New York Times quotes 
Signac as saying: “By means of suppression 
of all impure mingling, by the exclusive use 
of the optical mingling of pure colors, it guar- 
antees a maximum of luminosity, coloration and 
harmony.” 

While Georges Seurat, who died at 32, made 
extensive analytical studies of color and its 
application, seeking to reduce painting to a 
science, the later Signac followed the same 
principles but was less rigid in his use of 
theories. His work has been exhibited ex- 
tensively in this country, and is in the per- 
manent collection of the Metropolitan Museum. 
He was 72 years old. 





Mielziner Is Dead 


Leo Mielziner, noted portrait painter, died 
at his estate at Truro, Mass., Aug. 11. Born 
in New York 65 years ago, Mielziner studied 
at the Cincinnati Art Academy and later at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts and the Royal Acad- 
emy at Copenhagen. 

From 1913 to 1915 Mielziner was an in- 
structor at the Art Students League. He fre- 
quently lectured on art. Mielziner’s lithographic 
and oil portraits of prominent people hang in 
public centers over tha country, and his work 
is represented in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the Boston, Brooklyn, Cincinnati and 
Worcester Art Museums, the University of 
Delaware and the United States Department 
of State. 

His son, Jo Mielziner, is a prominent scene 
designer. 


Art Authority Dead 


Bringing to a close a career in which he 
won distinction in many fields, Alexander Dun- 
can Savage, aged 86, died on Aug. 15 at Ber- 
nardsville, N. J. 

From 1879 to 1881 Savage was assistant 
director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
where he had charge of classical antiquities. 
He was the author of the first guide book to 
the Cesnola Cyprian collection. Later he served 
as assistant curator of the fine arts at the 
Brooklyn Museum. 

Savage was widely xnown as a lecturer on 
the fine arts. Among other activities he was 
paleographer of the Hispanic Society, transcrib- 
ing and editing medieval manuscripts. 








Toledo Buys a Hugh McKean 


The acquisition of Hugh McKean’s “Early 
Morning Fishing Party” by the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art has been announced by Blake- 
More Godwin, director. McKean is a young 
American artist who is a member of the art 
department of Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Florida. The painting was purchased through 
the Delphic Studios, New York. 








Candid Negro Art 


The Negro artist has been advised many 
times to stick to his race; he has been told 
that if he cannot express the emotions of his 
own people in his own way, he had best not 


express anything at all. However, Thomas 
Simonton of the New York American, review- 
ing an exhibition of paintings by Pastor Argu- 
din y Pedroso, Cuban Negro artist, at the 
135th Street Branch of the New York Public 
Library, takes a directly opposite view. 

“That curious end product of ‘Modernism,’ 
the cult of primitive African Negro art, has 
not been taken up by the cultivated Negro,” 
writes Mr. Simonton. “The educated Negroes 
of the Western Hemisphere have so far re- 
mained completely free of its influence. 

“Only the white aesthetically gifted have 
permitted themselves to be intellectually titi- 
lated by the fetiches carved for the witch 
doctors of Dahomey and the kleagles of Senegal 
secret societies. Negro work of merit, both in 
the graphic arts and in literature, has thus 
escaped being tainted by the preciosity and the 
decadence of this essentially snobbish and un- 
real affectation of certain white ‘aesthetes’ 
looking for a new thrill. 

“An example of this escape is the painting 
of Pastor Argudin y Pedroso. His work is 
free of spurious reminiscences of a hypothetical 
jungle. It betrays no trace of ‘racial heritage’ 
carefully learned—as all such mystic and intui- 
tive things actually are. Argudin, who studied 
first in his native island and then in France, 
Spain and Italy, has had many exhibitions 
here, in Cuba and abroad. Among his pastels 
are two African studies, ‘Children from the 
Congo Playing the Tamborine’ and ‘Senegalese 
Warrior.’ Neither has been influenced by the 
cult of the ‘African.’ Neither is decadent or 
‘precious.’ Argudin has approached them, per- 
haps with a feeling of sympathy, as an artist. 
They are honestly executed.” 


She Couldn’t Say “No” 


That tke alleged feminine attribute of tender- 
heartedness may, at times, prove a decided 
inconvenience, is well illustrated by the case 
of Mrs. Henry T. Rainey. She was unable 
to say “no” to any of six different artists 
when each suggested that he paint the portrait 
of the late Speaker Rainey which, according 
to custom, would be placed in the Speaker’s 
lobby of the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington. 

The seven artists, Howard Chandler Christy 
of New York, Boris B. Gordon of Los Angeles, 
Edwin B. Child of Boston, N. R. Brewer of 
Washington and Hans Schlereth of Washington, 
Paul Trebilcock and one other, were apparently 
unaware that the Rainey “commission” was, 
in fact, a Rainey “contest” for the $2,500 
fee that pays for the portrait. 

Mrs. Rainey has now made up her mind. 
Trebilcock is the painter of the portrait which 
she has just sent to the capital as her offi- 
cial choice after six other portraits by as many 
artists were submitted for her approval. 


Sally Rand, Sculptress 


Sally Rand, fan dancer of fame and form, 
whose real name is Beck, has a ten-year-old 
brother, Eugene Beck, who is studying to be 
a sculptor under Edgardo Simone in Chicago. 
Miss Rand studied sculpture under Albin Pola- 
sek at the Art Institute of Chicago and is 
now a collector of contemporary items. At 
present she is doing research work at the Ryer- 
son Library in preparation for her new dance, 
“Leda and the Swan.” 
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Minneapolis Now Possesses a Daddi Triptych 





Triptych by Bernardo Daddi (Florentine: circa 1290—after 1355). 


The last purchase made by the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts during the life of its late 
president, John R. Van Derlip, was a small 
and exquisite triptych by the fourteenth cen- 
tury Florentine artist, Bernardo Daddi (circa 
1290—after 1355). Almost perfectly preserved, 
the freshness of its gold background and the 
richness of its decorative detail recall fleetingly 
that Daddi, although an independent spirit, is 
separated in point of time by little from the 
Byzantines. It is Daddi who is credited with 
having “invented” the triptych, although dip- 
tychs had been popular in Roman times. His 
work appears most frequently in this form. 

A Florentine by training, he mingled with 
the traditions of Giotto the spirituality of the 
Siennese. It is probable, says the Institute’s 
Bulletin, that he “came under the influence of 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti, who was working in 
Florence during Daddi’s youth. Certainly his 
paintings are akin to Lorenzetti’s in spirit 





ART TO HEART TALKS 
By A. Z. KRUSE 

A violin, not made of the right kind 
of wood and with sound considerations 
excluded from its construction, will not 
have any additional value in a hundred 
years, nor even in a thousand. 

So it is with anxious writers on art 
who suffer from chronic poverty of 
thought. In their helplessness, they find 
it necessary to resort to abuse and in- 
sult, thus proving that the lower state of 
mind finds it easier to scoff than to un- 
derstand. Their mental make-up, like the 
common wooa of the cheap violin, never 
improves. The love of authority is not 
enough; therefore, unqualified authori- 





tarians and their writings are short lived. | 


though they remained faithful to the Gothic 
tradition of perspective and architectural mo- 
tives. He was quick to realize his inability to 
unite his grave, aristocratic figures in large 
compositions, and was content to confine him- 
self to small pieces such as this triptych. 

“His work shows him to have been a fin- 
ished stylist with a keen sense of beauty. The 
tender seriousness of his figures, especially of 
his virgins, with their grave, half-smiling faces 
and their narrow hands, is given depth by the 
richness of his coloring, and the severity of 
his compositions is relieved by fine decorative 
detail. These figures would not be alien to 
Siena. Their serene, spiritualized beauty, so 
different from the dramatic realism of the Giot- 
tesque school, shows how far and how inde- 
pendently Daddi had travelled from the source 
of his training. 

The Institute’s triptych is typical of Daddi’s 
style in the form: which he made so popular. 
The center panel depicts the Virgin enthroned 
with the Child in Her arms. Saint Helena 
and Saint Peter stand to the left of the throne; 
Saint Catherine and Saint Paul to the right, 
their slender figures emphasizing the lineal 
qualities of the artist’s composition. Daddi’s 
virgins are always characterized by a tender 
smile that goes no further than the lips. Their 
eyes, slightly slanted, are always serious. The 
left wing of the triptych depicts Saint Francis 
Receiving the Stigmata, the right, the Cruci- 
fixion, and the pinnacles, the Annunciation. 

Mr. van Derlip, president and one of the 
founders of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
died March 23 of heart disease at the age 
of 75. His activities as a patron of the arts 
and particularly his efforts in the interests of 
the Minneapolis Institute have earned him an 
honored place in American art annals. 
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Detroit Gets Masterful Antonello Study 


“Christ at the Column,’ by Anionello da Messina. 


In Antonello da Messina’s “Christ at the 
Column,” belonging to the fifteenth century, 
the Detroit Institute of Arts has acquired a 
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masterpiece which is a dexterous rendering of 
psychic expression and form simplified almost 
to abstract treatment. This consummate study, 
purchased through the Ralph H. Booth fund, 
was painted about 1470. 

The work is remarkable for its expression of 
inner feeling. Dr. Valentiner writes in the In- 
stitute’s Bulletin that the conception “is 
brought to its greatest effect by the strong 
contrasts of light and the plasticity of form 
thus produced; in addition to this, an enamel- 
like technique, a luminous, transparent sur- 
face, makes the picture seem a precious thing, 
in keeping with the sacred subject.” An- 
tonello has solved. the difficult problem of 
uniting the soft forms of the human body with 
the hard lines of stone architecture “by re- 
ducing man and architecture to simple cubic 
forms, and by giving the body cylindrical 
shapes which are repeated in the column and 
the niche behind . . . At the same time, the 
ascending lines of the architecture give added 
effect to the uplifted glance of the eyes of the 
Christ.” 

Antonello was distinguished among his con- 
temporaries for his “extraordinary power of 
light treatment and transparency of color show- 
ing an excellent and carefully worked out 
technique which is indeed related to that of 
the Netherland primitives.” While he is sup- 
posed to have brought oil painting from the 
Netherlands to Italy, researches prove that 
it is doubtful whether Antonello was ever in 
the Netherlands. Nevertheless, his manner of 
working was doubtless an important factor in 
the dissemination of oil technique. Tempera 
painting had already been replaced in Venice 


Who Found Him 


While on a lecture tour which included 
Dallas, Texas, Thomas Benton “discovered” 
an artist whose work reveals “some of the 
finest paintings he had ever viewed in his 
life,” the Daily Times Herald of Dallas says. 
The artist is J. B. Martin, 77 years old, who 
has only been able to devote leisure time to 
his painting. 

Benton found a vivid illustration for his 
talk on the use of material in a picture: 
“I do not want to embarrass someone here in 
my audience tonight, but in the work of a 
Dallas painter, who has a limited background 
so far as the historical traditions of painting 
are concerned, I saw today some of the finest 
paintings I have ever seen in my life. I re- 
fer to the pictures of J. B. Martin. In Mar- 
tin’s work can be perceived that original point 
of view in the treatment of material which is 
always to be found in the pictures of the 
best artists down the ages.” 

The alleged “discovery” of J. B. Martin is 
challenged by Jerry Bywaters, Dallas artist, 
in the Morning News, who claims that the 
painter has not been without his appreciative 
audience. To be sure, the prominence of 
Benton’s publicity recalls the familiar “pro- 
phet who is not without honor save in his 
own country,” but the Morning News has 
previously called attention to the excellence 
of Martin’s paintings. “If not annoyed, the 
knowing patrons and artists of Dallas are 
amused that a local publication and its re- 
porter-critic required the casual observation 
of an outsider to direct its attention to paint- 
ing merit that has dwelt in Dallas for years 
and for which a flock of devoted partisans have 
beat the tomtom steadily. 

“Long before Benton arrived on the scene 
to help the blind see that Martin’s work was of 
exceptional quality within its limitations, a 
New York showing was being planned by a 
local group with Lioyd Rollins, director of the 
Museum, as logical impresario (the director 
being yet another who could claim the dis- 
covery of Martin before Benton or the re- 
porter).” 

Alexander Hogue, Dallas artist, writes to 
Tue Art Dicesr: “I began six years ago to 
call attention to Martin . . . Benton’s interest 
began when I took him to my studio to see 
the Martin which I own. He was so intrigued 
that he asked to see more.” A visit to Mar- 
tin’s studio followed, “and the result was un- 
qualified praise in a public lecture.” 


Atlanta Buys a Hilda Belcher 


Hilda Belcher’s water color, “Winifred,” was 
purchased by the High Museum of Art, At- 
lanta, Ga., following an exhibition of her 
work there. 


several years before Antonello’s arrival in 1475. 

The son of a Messinan sculptor, Antonello 
was engaged in work for churches in that 
region from 1457 to 1465. The “Christ” in 
the National Gallery of London was painted in 
1465. The Metropolitan Museum possesses an 
“Ecce Homo” dated 1470. In 1475 he went 
to Venice where his altarpiece for the S. Cas- 
ciano, preserved in fragments in the Museum 
of Vienna, exerted a strong influence. The 
Duke of Milan, Galeazzo Maria Sforza, called 
him to that city in the following year. Docu- 
ments trace him to his birthplace, Messina, 
in 1478 where he closed another contract for 
an altarpiece, the year before his death. 

Antonello seems to have been especially in- 
terested in depicting the tragic motives of the 
Christian legend. 





An Arkansas Museum 


Plans for a Museum of Fine Arts at Little 
Rock, Ark., call for the erection of a $55,000 
building in the City Park. Construction ma- 
terials are to be supplied by an anonymous 
citizen while funds for labor will come through 
FERA. The building will be deeded to the 
city and managed by a board of trustees se- 
lected by the Fine Arts Club and other spon- 
sors. 

H. Ray Burks, architect, has planned a two- 
story structure modern in feeling but with 
obvious Greek inspiration, which will contain 
a large exhibition room, a lecture room, a 
library and offices on the first floor and addi- 
tional space for display in two large galleries 
on the second. Ample provision is made for 
storage and other mechanical needs. 

Serving with the architect is a committee 
composed of Mrs. John P. Baird, president of 
the Fine Arts Club, and Joshua K. Shepherd, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, who 
have gained the support of the mayor. 

At present the Fine Arts Club conducts an 
active season with a gallery located in the 
Little Rock courthouse. The projected build- 
ing will also house a collection now in a mu- 
seum in the city hall. It is anticipated that 
construction will start in the near future. 


Blood ! 


Shall divine inspiration go unnoticed and 
unhonored? This is a question that was put 
personally to Suisho Nishiyama, prominent 
Japanese painter and member of the com- 
mittee that judged the paintings submitted 
to the Imperial Art Academy for hanging in 
the Tokyo Prefectural Art Galleries. Soon 
after the exhibition was selected Mr. Nishi- 
yama was visited by a young artist, with a 
long face, who explained that he had come 
to file a protest against the rejection by the 
judges of two paintings he had submitted, 
depicting dragons which were drawn in blood. 

The Miyako quotes him as saying: “God 
appeared to me one night, I tell you, and 
ordered me to draw pictures of a dragon which 
should be the guardian of New Japan and 
have them shown at the exhibition of the Im- 
perial Art Academy that they might serve to 
awaken the people. I obeyed the divine be- 
hest, inflicting more than thirty cuts on my 
body from which to obtain blood to paint 
the two dragons, one going to heaven, on 
silk, and the other going into the earth, on 
paper. I learn that my pictures have been 
rejected by the committee of judges, and what 
I want to know is why they have turned down 
works of art created in accordance with a 
divine message. It is outrageous of them to 
have done this.” 

Verily, the lot of art judges, anywhere in 
the world, is a hard one. 


Active Business Seen 


Walstein C. Findlay, Jr., managing director 
of the Findlay Art Galleries in Chicago, will 
return soon from an art trip to Europe. 
“Though sales have not yet even approximated 
predepression normalcy,” writes C. J. Bulliet 
in the Chicago Daily News, “the Findlay Gal- 
leries did so good a business in spring and 
early summer that the director’s trip to Eu- 
rope was deemed advisable. He expects to buy 
between 200 and 300 pictures in the markets 
of London and Paris.” 

The Findlay Galleries are also planning brisk 
activity with American paintings during the 
coming season. 


A Challenge 


John K. Sherman, critic of the Minneapolis 
Star, saw Dew.y Albinson’s exhibition of 26 
recent canvases at the Harriet Hanley Gal- 
leries, Minneapolis, and came away with the 
firm conviction that Albinson within the next 
decade will be recognized as one of “America’s 
dozen great artists.” Mr. Sherman invites his 
readers to check him up in ten years to see 
if he is wrong in his prophecy. 

“Minneapolis,” writes Mr. Sherman, “is 
probably no different from other communities 
in gazing over the fence and noticing that 
the pasture across the way is greener than 
her own, and that the pasture atop the hill 
yonder is the most alluringly green of all. 

“This highly original reflection is prompted 
by the current local pother over Grant Wood, 
the Iowa painter who appears to be the 
anointed leader in Real American Art, that is 
to say, art that carries a message, conveys a 
photographic likeness or relays an anecdote 
concerning farmers who wear red woolens and 
other down-to-earth examples of rugged in- 
dividualism. 

“Tt is further prompted by the existence in 
our city of Dewey Albinson, an artist who 
outshines Grant Wood by several dozen kilo- 
watts and who, with the next decade, will be 
generally recognized as one of America’s dozen 
great artists. That isn’t a wild guess; it is 
sheer divination, prophecy if you will. Check 
me up if I’m wrong. 

“The drama and strength characteristic of 
Albinson are present but with them in this 
new ‘period’ are elements of a new found free- 
dom, a something which can only be defined 
as ‘painter’s joy.’ The pictures are all land- 
scapes and all done by the artist in the Michi- 
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gan iron range country last summer. The style 
is more brushy than before, the color more 
stroky and less merged. In some of the can- 
vases notably the ‘Vegetable Gardens,’ there is 
almost a Van Gogh ecstasy of vision and ex- 
ecution. ‘The Cave-In’ is probably his most 
dramatic subject, a violent yet superbly com- 
posed view of an old mine pit. Others offer 
less formidable and more homely material. 
All of them are exciting to the eye and the 
emotions that react to form, color and dep*h. 

“Verily, Albinson has become the Swedish 
nightingale of American art.” 


Official Destroyer of Art 


The following piece of concentrated common 
sense appeared in the London Art Trade 
Journal: 

“Much bad pictorial art is sold for the low 
price it richly deserves,” writes the director 
of the Russell-Cotes Art Gallery in his Quar- 
terly Bulletin. “It is strange that no educa- 
tional authority or art society such as the 
Royal Academy has ever appointed an official 
destroyer of bad works of art, whose duty it 
should be to visit annually auction rooms, and 
buy up truck loads of cheap lots of pictures, 
bought in by arrangement with the auction- 
eers during the previous year. They might 
be consumed in furnaces to provide more elec- 
tric power, and the cost of the official’s salary 
met by the sale of the glass out of the frames, 
the recovery of gold from the ashes of gilt 
frames, and the occasional discovery of a valu- 
able work hidden in a bad lot. In a decade, 
this would rob people who have no taste of 
the pleasure of buying for next to nothing 
what is worth precisely nothing as a work of 
arts” 


_ GEORGE INNESS (1825-1894)... 


Another User of 


Devoe Artists’ Oil Colors 


Through the courtesy of the Montclair 
Art Museum of Montclair, N. J., we are 
permitted to publish this photograph of 
a landscape by the famous painter, George 
Inness, who died over forty years ago, and 
whose works are in such a splendid state 
of preservation. The Devoe Artists’ Oil 
Colors in the tubes which formed a por- 


tion of his palette, 
are still perfectly 
soft and usable. 

Devoe Artists’ Oil 
Colors today are being used more and 
more by leading artists, who, through 
experience have found that Devoe excels in 
brilliance, uniformity, and permanence. 


DEVOE antists’ MATERIALS 


Devoe also makes a complete line of artists’ oil color brushes 
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During the past six months many fine ex- 
amples have been added to the already vast 
print collection of the Boston Museum. In 
Gate these acquisitions_range from the fiifteenth 
to the twentieth centuries, from a thin trickle 
of works of the earlier masters, increasing in 
volume through the eighteenth century to the 
present day. The prints made before 1500 in- 
clude a pair of German woodcuts not yet iden- 
tified, a leaf from a Netherlands blockbook, 
two engravings by Schéngauer’s predecessor, 
the Master E S, and a fresh, perfect copy of 
Ludolphus de Saxonia’s “Life of Christ” printed 
at Delft in 1488. .Both prints by the Master 
E S, “The Man of Sorrows” and “St. John 
the Evangelist,” are exceptionally brilliant im- 
pressions. 


T— 


IN NEW YORK 


If the New York residence you are 
looking for should be quiet, con- 
venient and comfortable, we rec- 
ommend the LE MARQUIS. 
This charming hotel has long been 
a favorite with people who require 
excellent accommodations at mod- 
erate rates. 
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Single — $10 weekly up 

Double — $12 weekly up 

Suites — $25 weekly up 
HOTEL 





LE MARQUIS 


12 East 31st Street, New York City 
A Knott Hotel 




















Among the outstanding purchases among the 
nineteenth century French is the lithograph by 


Géricault called “The Boxers.” This print, 
made in 1818 during the artist’s stay in Eng- 
land, is not frequently met with and possesses 
both technical and historical interest. In this 
vigorous work both lithographic pen and crayon 
are used, the powerfully drawn torso of the 
negro and the trousers of his white opponent 
being rendered in pen and ink, and the rest 
in crayon. The contestants are said to be 
Tom Cribb, champion of England, and the 
American Negro giant, Molineaux. 

Henry Preston Rossiter, writing of the ac- 
quisition in the museum’s Bulletin, recalls 
that Homeric twenty-sixth chapter of “La- 
vengro,” where George Borrow, nineteenth 
century English traveller, linguist and author, 
describes the setting for just such a contest 
as Géricault here depicts; 

“But what a bold and vigorous aspect 
pugilism wore at that time! and the great 
battle was just then coming off: the day had 
been decided upon, and the spot—a convenient 
distance from the old town (Norwich); and 
to the old town were now flocking the bruisers 
of England, men of tremendous renown. Let 
no one sneer at the bruisers of England— 
what were the gladiators of Rome, or the bull- 
fighters of Spain, in its palmiest days, com- 
pared to England’s bruisers? Pity that ever 
corruption should have crept in amongst them 
. . . There they come, the bruisers, from far 
London, or from wherever else they might 
chance to be at the time, to the great rendez- 
vous in the old city; some of tip-top reputa- 
tion came with peers in their chariots, for 
glory and fame are such fair things that even 
peers are proud to have those invested there- 
with by their sides .. . 


q 


“The Boxers: Bout Between Tom 
Cribb, Champion of England; 
and Molineaux, American 
Negro Giant.” 


A_ Lithograph by Géricault. 
Courtesy of Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


“So the bruisers of England are come to be 
present at the grand fight speedily coming off; 
there they are met in the precincts of the 
old town, near the field of the chapel, planted 
with tender saplings at the restoration of the 
sporting Charles, which are now become ven- 
erable elms, as high as many a steeple; there 
they are met at a fitting rendezvous, where a 
retired coachman, with one leg, keeps an 
hotel and bowling green. I think I now see 
them upon the bowling green, the men of 
renown, amidst hundreds of people of no re- 
nown at all, who gaze upon them with timid 
wonder. Fame, after all, is a glorious thing, 
though it last only for a day. There’s Cribb, 
the champion of England and perhaps the 
best man in England; there he is with his 
huge massive figure, and face wonderfully like 
that of a lion. There is Belcher, the young- 
er, not the mighty one, who is gone to his 
place, but the Teucer Belcher, the most scien- 
tific pugilist that ever entered a ring, only 
wanting strength to be, I won’t say what... 

“But how shall I name them all? they 
were there by dozens, and all tremendous in 
their way. There was Bulldog Hudson, and 
fearless Scroggins, who beat the conqueror of 
Sam the Jew. There was Black Richmond— 
no, he was not there, but I knew him well; 
he was the most dangerous of blacks, even 
with a broken thigh. There was Purcell, who 
could never conquer till all seemed over with 
him. There was—what! shall I name thee 
last? ay, why not? I believe that thou art the 
last of all that strong family still above the 
sod, where mayest thou long continue—true 
species of English stuff, Tom of Bedford— 
sharp as Winter, kind as Spring.” 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 


As a Man 


“Those who know Michelangelo in his works 
alone, know only that of him which is least 
perfect.” 

It was his contemporary, Vittoria Colonna, 
his most admired intellectual companion and 
his warmest friend among the few women of 
his acquaintance, who suggested the theme 
which Donald Lord Finlayson, professor of art 
at Cornell University, chose in presenting yet 
another biography of this genius, “Michelangelo, 
the Man.” (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 368 pp., 20 plates; $3.50). 

Through the pages of this rather extended 
volume there is etched a full-length portrait 
of one of the loneliest of mortals. Michelan- 
gelo, giant of the Renaissance, is shown as a 
quiet youth with a sense of filial obligation 
which he never repudiated, a loyal Florentine, 
an artist whose production was always subject 
to the whims of the seven different Popes who 
enlisted his services, a man beset by unsympa- 
thetic and unappreciative colleagues, one whose 
nature was such that he shared little in social 
diversions, a gaunt figure whose shield but few 
could penetrate, a broken man harassed by his 
patrons, prevented from carrying out his most 
cherished plans. 

Other biographers have treated different 
phases of Michelangelo’s genius. Professor Fin- 
layson has chosen to lay stress upon his hu- 
man qualities, presenting him as “a man among 
men.” Little new material has been brought 
to light in his treatise. 

Of chief interest, perhaps, are the original 
documents in excellent translation, of Michel- 
angelo’s letters, contracts and poems. These 
impart a living quality to the political data 
and the interpretation of social conditions which 
build up the picture of the times. 

Dino Ferrari, reviewing Professor Finlayson’s 
book in the New York Times, states: “Broadly 
speaking, Michelangelo’s life (1475-1564) spans 
what is perhaps the most exuberantly creative, 
brilliant, and certainly the most dangerous pe- 
riod to individual life and property in modern 
history—the High Renaissance. From the time 
he entered, at the age of 14, the service of his 
first patron and beloved friend, Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, in Florence, to his death seventy- 
five years later in Rome, Michelangelo wit- 
nessed some of the most far-reaching human 
events since the fall of the Roman Empire— 
events both marvelous and terrible, which were 
to sear deeply into his innately sensitive, tragic 
soul and to be reflected in his powerful work.” 

Further poignancy is given to this portrait 
of Michelangelo as the author recounts his un- 
warranted devotion and over-generous financial 
assistance to his father and worthless brothers. 
Only twice did the warmth of human affec- 
tion penetrate his solitude, in his friendship 
with Vittoria Colonna and in the mutual bond 
he felt with the young Roman lad, Tomasei 
Cavaliere. Coupled with his austerity are such 
qualities as gentleness, humility, sagacity and 
even humor. 

When Professor Finlayson makes comparison 
with the ingratiating Leonardo: with Raphael, 
whom Roman society lionized, with the jealous 
Bramante, and Titian, the sensational, his own 
Michelangelo, by his very nature, is a singular 
figure. Michelangelo, the artist, is preeminent. 


His grandeur is enhanced in “Michelangelo, 
the Man.” 


Students’ Drawings 


“The Book of One Hundred Figure Draw- 
ings” contains a distinguished collection of fine 
student work being done at ranking art schools 
throughout the country, selected by a jury of 
prominent artists. Thus the drawings are of 
special interest to students who, too often, are 
discouraged by the finesse of professional work. 
(Pelham, N. Y.; Bridgman Publishers, Inc., 
96 pp., $2.00). 

While designed primarily as a guide to art 
students, the book serves the purpose of 
acquainting the reader with the high calibre 
of work accomplished in life classes. Much 
variation of approach, technique and pose is 
revealed in these 110 drawings. They indi- 
cate absence of subservience to instructors’ 
methods, and bespeak personal avenues of ap- 
proach and individuality. 

Another Bridgman book designed to aid 
students of life drawing is “Female Form” by 
Ben Pinchot, a collection of photographs with 
analytical drawings of the same poses by 
George B. Bridgman, ($2.50). “It has been 
our aim,” the foreword states, “to ideally 
combine the sharp reality of a»photograph and 
the illuminating and helpful fragments of a 
drawing and thus produce a volume that will 
have captured the outstanding features of both 
arts.” The photographs have a sculpturesque 
quality which makes them guides to anatomical 
study. The quick sketches show how the 
salient features may be recorded by the artist. 


‘**The Medieval Carver” 


Parallel, in intention, to Emile Male’s vol- 
umes on religious art in France, is a study 
of the detailed sculpture of English churches 
by M. D. Anderson, entitled “The Medieval 
Carver,” (New York, Macmillan Co.; 187 pp., 
20 plates; $3.00). 

In an informal, narrative style Miss Ander- 
son describes both the conditions contempo- 
rary to the monuments considered and char- 
acteristic and significant examples of the carv- 
er’s art. Her work reconstructs the temper of 
medieval times and the function of the crafts- 
man in interpreting religious and philosophical 
dogma. 

First discussing the masons themselves, their 
status as citizens, their guild activities and 
their actual artisanship, Miss Anderson pro- 
cedes as a guide and interpreter of their works. 
Organized by subject rather than location, the 
various divisions consider the carvings of con- 
temporary scenes; the Bible; lives of the Vir- 
gin and the saints; angels; allegory, romance 
and satire; bestiaries and beasts and foliage 
sculpture found on England’s medieval churches. 


Reiss’ “Blackfeet”’ 


Two friendly ambassadors to the Indians 
of Glacier National Park present a colorful saga 
of the Blackfeet tribe. Winold Reiss’ pictures 
are accompanied by historical text by Frank 
B. Linderman. (St. Paul; Great Northern 
Railway; $3.50, order through Educational Di- 
rector.) 

“Blackfeet Indians” was designed by Mr. 
Reiss and contains 49 chromatic reproductions 
of studies by him, remarkable for excellence 
of color and composition and ethnological ac- 
curacy. His types are picturesque as well as 
authentic. 


“Christian Art” 


“There is a test of civilizations, or cultural 
epochs, well known and trusted by the historian 
of art. It is: what was produced by this 
or that race, or period, in architecture? .. . 
It is worthwhile pondering that, if exception 
be made to derivative manners, the two archi- 
tectures of Europe which may without reser- 
vation be called original were produced by 
classic Greece and mediaeval France.” 

Prefaced with that estimate of the art of 
the Middle Ages, “Christian Art”, by C. R. 
Morey, (Longmans Green & Co.; 120 pp., 
48 plates; $1.75) summarizes for the first time 
in English the five phases of Christian art. 
The five chapters were published originally in 
Liturgical Arts”. 

The story of Christian art represents an- 
other, and possibly more dramatic, approach 
to the rise of western civilization. From those 
first frescoes of subterranean Rome, the cata- 
combs, on through the last realistic undercut 
of an unsung Gothic chisel, it remains an ex- 
pression of a changing religious attitude—a 
sort of applied art, serving in turn hope, dogma, 
faith, realism, and, finally in its Renaissance 
phase, order. 

Though heavily documented, the book is res- 
cued from a tiring recital of monuments by 
the author's skillful handling of cultural and 
philosophical implications, and with such rare 
imagery as this: “the infinite that lurks in 
the particular . . .” 

Concretely, Prof. Morey throws several hith- 
erto unfamiliar monuments into new promi- 
nence. The frescoes discovered in Dura, Meso- 
potamia, present the first instance of that trans- 
formation of Hellenic art that was to result 
in the Byzantine style. The Utrecht Psalter, 
termed “without doubt one of the master- 
pieces of the whole history of art,” represents 
the first, best and most far-reaching electric 
charge of Teutonic Realism that transformed 
the early Romanesque style into Gothic art. 
The obscure, long-neglected Détante style of 
16th century France rings down the melan- 
choly curtain with one final, muffled sob, to 
clear the stage for the tragi-comedy called 
Modernism. 

Prof. Morey voices in his preface the hope 
that “Christian Art” will beget a “more sober 
appreciation of the Renaissance as the fons et 
origo of many modern ills, along with its 
indubitable contributions to progress.” 


Vanderpoel Book to Reappear 

Publication rights for John V. Vanderpoel’s 
standard work on “The Human Figure,” have 
been acquired by Bridgman Publishers, Inc., 
who will bring out a new edition in Novem- 
ber with new cuts of the plates in the original 
volume published in 1907, and an additional 
series of drawings made by Vanderpoel. More 
than 100,000 copies of the earlier edition have 
been sold. 


A Correction in Authorship 

Through an unfortunate error by a member 
of the staff of the San Diego Fine Arts Acad- 
emy, the article, “Landscape Architecture at 
San Diego Is Worthy of the Tradition,” in the 
July special issue of Tue Arr Dicesr was 
given the wrong authorship. This article was 
written by W. Allen Perry, and not by R. D. 
Perry. 
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Art School’s Role 


What is the rdle of the art school of today? 
Donald M. Mattison, director of the Art School 
of the John Herron Art Institute in India- 
apolis discusses the problem in the Institute’s 
Bulletin. 

“The tendency of our times,” Mattison 
writes, “has been to reduce the importance 
of basic requirements and to place the em- 
phasis on the subjects bearing directly on the 
art fields which are financially attractive.” 
Specialization has become the fashion in all 
professions, yet too great concentration upon 
economically profitable fields “tends to retard, 
in the long run, the very progression that 
specialization demands.” 

If specialization “tends to eliminate many 
important phases of the art student’s rightful 
heritage,” such a limitation will “lay him open 
to every wave of economic change, to say 
nothing of preventing his individual progress 
in his profession.” Why should the student 
be made to discover for himself the mass of 
knowledge which through trial and error has 
made our history of art? 

“Herein lies a solution for the problem of 
art education: study of precedent and tech- 
nique together with the production of original 
creative effort. 

“The training of the artist’s eye and hand 
must keep pace with his growing knowledge 
of the past. . . . No student should be pressed 
into any idiom, least of all because that idiom 
calls itself ‘modernism’.” 

Not every student at art school need have 
the profession as his goal. The layman and 
the artist should have identical training be- 
cause “the actual appreciation of the works 
of the professional depends upon the capacity 
of the layman to see as the artist does.” 

While there is a place for the dilettante in 
the professional art school, “the curriculum 
must snot be !ess complete because of him. 
. . . Disrespect of the dilettante has devel- 
oped, in most cases with reason, because of 
his inadequate training . . . with no underlying 
perception of the fundamental reason for the 
existence of art and its means of production. 

“The art school must become the clearing 
house wherein those found unfit for professional 
work are eliminated. Authoritative recogni- 
tion of the true professional status must exist 
and adequate instruction must be provided for 
the deserving students. Perhaps it is only 
through endowment that such plans are made 
possible, but every sacrifice should be made 
to enable the potential artist to reach his 
goal. No art school should expect to make 
money. It cannot be a commercial enterprise 


A Review of the Field in Art Education 





Art Stirs Pride in the Wide Open Spaces 








“Lone Badger went to art school last year, you know.” 
The Artist is Carl Rose. Courtesy of The New Yorker. 





and contribute vitally to culture. 

“A mediocre professional is only a hindrance 
to the very life of great art. The unsuccess- 
ful artist is a burden to himself economically 
and is disrespected by the layman. The medi- 
ocre artist has been the cause among certain 
groups of the popular conception of the use- 
lessness of art. Of course, it is useless when 
it contributes nothing.” 

The art school must plan its curriculum to 
insure against the making of inferior artists. 
In addition to teaching the artist the A B C’s 
of a career, it should be the province of the 
art school to give the exceptional few oppor- 
tunities for travel and further study. 

“Therefore, even though in modern times 
it has been necessary for the artist to specialize, 
it follows that to prevent major disaster in the 
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EMELINE ROCHE: Scenic Drafting and Stage Technics. 
CLARE DIEMAN: Sculpture in Clay, Wood, 
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SCHOOL OF ART 
Community through Art” & 


Cultural activities free to 
students. Exhibitions, talks, 
Museum, 
gallery visits, Charlot. 
Demonstration cutting stage 
costumes, Aline Bernstein. 
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Vermeer's Camera & Vision Glass 


quickly gives serious students’ the 
power to discard these and all other 
aids and tests, and paint from nature 
in their own way. Home or Summer 
Courses insure vital painting. 


CROSS SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
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Painting in a different kind of school 
All branches of painting taught for the price of one class 


Atelier Club, Inc. 


Address: RUTH STONE, Sec’y 
1400 Ocean Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 



















arts our vast heritage of past ages must be 
preserved, that our technical training must be 
thorough and fundamental, that creative effort 
through design must be linked up with both 
these studies, that the art school must func- 
tion on behalf of the artist and layman, that 
authoritative recognition must exist to bring 
about a standard of acccmplishment, and that 
financial backing be established to sustain a 
department necessary to civilized living.” 


“The Spirit of '76" 

After thirty years, the Board of Selectmen 
of Marbleheads*Mass., has consented to allow 
again the reproduction of John Ward Duns- 
more’s famous painting, “The Spirit of ’76,” 
by a Boston lithographic firm. 

The painting was given to the town by 
General John Devereux. Many years ago, says 
the New York 7Jimes, residents were incensed 
when reproductions of the painting were used 
commercially on labels, and a town meeting 
adopted a resolution forbidding its reproduc- 
tion. This remained in force until thirty years 
ago, when it was again reproduced, but such 
was the public anger that the selcctmen who 
permitted the “outrage” failed of re-election. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


GEORGE WALLER PARKER WILL CONDUCT A LIMITED 
GROUP TO PAINT IN THE INTERESTING PORTS AND 
COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD—4%4 MONTHS—OCTOBER 
TO MARCH—REQUEST FULL PROSPECTUS. 

Cost $1250—Includes Steamship, Rail Fares, Hotels, 
Excursions, Guides, Tips on Land, Art Instruction. 
ANGLO-AMERICAN TOURS, Inc. 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Who Is An Artist? 


When is an artist an artist and when is 
he just somebody who thinks he is an artist, 
somewhat as the street car conductor thinks 
he is a playwright or the grocery clerk thinks 
he is a poet? These questions are pertinent- 
ly suggested by Dorothy Grafly in the Phila- 
delphia Record in an article sub-headed 
“Redistribution of Occupations Essential to 
Protect Public,’ in which, after referring 
to a possible continuation of the Public 
Works of Art Project, she says: 

For many years art has not been taken seri- 
ously in this country, and today there are no 
established standards for art professionals. 
Architect and engineer, doctor and lawyer must 
measure up to a certain level of knowledge 
and proficiency before they can hang out a 
trade shingle. 

The artist, on the other hand, can be a 
first-class ignoramus, and still be allowed by 
law to foist himself off on an unsuspecting pub- 
lic. The man who tries to sell a gold brick 
finds himself behind bars, but a charlatan 
artist, who is either entirely without training, 
or who may have spent a month or a season 
in an art school, can claim money for paint- 
ing your portrait. 

Lack of standards has nursed laxity even in 
art schools. While other specialized profes- 
sional institutions for training the young refuse 
or flunk students who cannot reach a certain 
degree of proficiency, an art aspirant with no 
show of ability may clog the class wheels. 

The business of relief for the unemployed 
is one of complicated machinery. If it is 
founded entirely upon the need for relief, any- 
one is eligible. If, however, the unemployed 
are to be classified, some as ditch diggers, some 
as clerks, some as artists, it becomes neces- 
sary to appoint an individual, or establish a 
committee, to sort one type of laborer from 
another. 

There are many self-styled artists in this 
country who are entitled to relief as needy 
individuals, but who merit nothing as art pro- 
fessionals. 

Governmental funds for the aid of such 
specialized groups as artists are necessarily lim- 
ited, and should be expected only in the inter- 
ests of those who rightly fall within the classi- 
fication. It is to be hoped, therefore, that, 
should there be a second season of P. W. A. P. 
activity, the Government will add to its laurels 
by contributing standards for art workers. 

Artists themselves will be the first to rail 
against any such invasion of a freedom that 
has deteriorated into license. Art has been 
a cloak masking many sins. Yet only the 
incompetent need fear the bogy of standards. 


Sloughing off those who want something 
for nothing, there remain two general classes 
of artists—those who have a right to the 
title, and those who, though sincerely be- 
lieving they have, are miscast for the part. 

After the war much money was spent on 
the rehabilitation of those who were, through 
injury or other cause, forced to change their 
occupations. ‘Today, as never before in this 
country, there is need of occupational redis- 
tribution. Clinics are devoted to a study of 
round pegs in square holes. Placement 
bureaus deplore the oversupply of workers in 
this or that field. 

Meanwhile, schools continue, undismayed, 
to pour thousands of graduates each year into 
a glutted market. For those who need not 
earn a living, the fact is immaterial; yet even 
they may at some time be forced through 
economic pressure to fall back on their train- 
ing to net them an income. The problem is 
real. 

Five years ago the commercial art field 
offered excellent opportunity for qualified art 
workers. Today photography has learned art 
tricks and is crowding artists back into the 
cramped area of the fine arts, where, a half 
century ago, that same photography narrowed 
the circle by filching much of the portrait and 
landscape trade. 


A Broader Curriculum 


Preparing to launch its 34th year of teach- 
ing in various branches of professional art, 
the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts announces 
an even broader curriculum, based on essen- 
tially modern and useful principles, directly 
applicable to daily aesthetic and commercial 
problems. 

Two lecture courses have been added. “Ad- 
vertising and Merchandising in Art” covering 
the production principles back of every ad- 
vertising agency art department, serves to aid 
the advertising copy writer’s study by familiar- 
izing him with sales value. A non-professional 
course in “Home and Dress Arts” aims to 
present principles in interior decoration, color 
schemes, arrangement, and furniture styles for 
the bride, matron or debutante, and covers 
every angle of art in the modern menage. 


Buck Hill Buys a Waugh 


“Sunshine on the Sea” by Frederick J. 
Waugh has been selected by the members of 
the Buck Hill (Pa.) Art Association as the 
purchase prize canvas for 1935. The selection, 
by popular vote, brought to a close the Third 
Annual Mid-Summer Purchase Prize Exhibition. 
The association is now presenting a solo ex- 
hibition by DeWitt M. Lockman, until Sept. 16. 


WILMINGTON ACADEMY OF ART 


Old Sea Mill-on-the-Brandywine, Wilmington, Delaware 
Seventh Season Opens September 30th 


@ All Branches of the Fine and Applied Arts ©® 


The Academy announces its future affiliation with the Wilmington Art Center to be 
erected in Rockford Park, and will continue in that museum, its “‘bottega’’ routine 
which has made the Academy unique, and exceptionally helpful to the individual. 


LOW TUITION a 


Lucile Howard, 


EXPERIENCED FACULTY OF TWELVE 


Executive 


Director 


Address Secretary for Catalog 


== AnnouncinZ== 


A SpeciaL Two-Year Course 
For Younc WomeEN 


Srartinc Ocroser Ist IN 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 


Interior Architecture and Decoration, 
History of Art, Costume Design and 
Illustration, Graphic Advertising, Life 
Class, Sculpture. Criticisms by dis- 
tinguished artists. 


The regular two-year course at Finch, 
for preparatory-school graduates, will 
continue. This consists of cultural 
studies combined with a vocational 
major in Art, Dramatics, Music, Writ- 
ing, Home Making, or Secretarial Work. 


For catalog, address Executive Dean 


DAY AND RESIDENT 


FINCH 


sa 


61 EAST 77th ST., NEW YORK 


The Distinguished, 


Internationally-renowned BORIS 


GRIGORIEFF 


Arrives from Paris on Oct. 15 
to take up his duties as Dean of Art and 
instructor of the classes in painting. 


Registration now open — Send for catalogue $7 


° OF ° ALLIED ° ARTS 
See oon St., . Y. ©. Tel. SChayler 4-1216 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
168@ Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Register Now for Fall & Winter Courses 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. Other classes in Interior 
Decoration, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B of E., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


16th YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 16 
Painting, Sculpture, De- 


i AY T © N sign—Advertising, Indus- 
SCHOOL OF trial, Costume, and In- 


terior—Teacher Training, 


Illustration. Not oper- 
ated for profit. Moderate 
tuition, Send for catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 


28 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MIAMI ART INSTITUTE 


J. BORDEN NEWMAN, DIRECTOR 


FINE & Outstanding Faculty. 
APPLIED Professional Standards. 


Individual Instruction. 
ART, ALL for information, address: 


PHASES: see. 8.8. Hardin, 39 SE. 6 St., Miami, Fla. 


@ ROMANOVSKY ® 


PAINTING CLASS 
Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Studio 605, The Lincoln Areade, 1947 Broadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Hours 9:30 A.M. to12:30 P.M. daily except Sat. & Sun. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 
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KANSAS 


@ 


CITY 


Thomas Benton for painting. Other 
accomplished instructors for sculp- 
ture, illustration, interior design, 
advertising and costume. Fall term 
begins September 30. Catalogue. 


4407 Warwick Boulevard, 
Kansas City, Missouri 





California School of Arts and Crafts 


29th Fall Session 
' Opens Aug. 19, 1935 
Courses leading to the Bachelor’s 
degree in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, 
and Art Education. Also certificate 
and diploma courses. Beautiful 
campus delightful climate; dis- 
tinguished faculty. 
Write F. H. Meyer, Director 
For Catalog “)”’ 


Oakland California 


CoA renee Saale. 
Grand CentratScuonie/Arr 


Individual talent developed by successful mod- 
ern artists. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, II- 
lustration, Advertising, General Design, Cos- 
tume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes - - Catalogue 


7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


RINGLINGSCHooL oF 


FACULTY OF OUTSTANDING ARTISTS TEACHING ALL 

PHASES OF ART 
The school of the Ringling Museum. 
all winter. 











Outdoor classes 
Animal study at Ringling Circus winter 
quarters. Junior College and Music School connected. 
Dormitories. Write for ~ catalog. Address: President, 


sarasota, FLORIDA 








COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-vear courses in PaintiNc, INTERIOR DEc- 
ORATION, DeEsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
aND ComMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Haroitp L. BuTLer, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 


Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, III. 











WORKSHOP GALLERIES 


Exhibition of Arts and Crafts 
CLASSES BY 


Lucile Palmer 
In Sculpture, Ceramics, Crafts and Etching 
231 West 2nd Street, Reno, Nevada 








et 


5 Cleveland 
uy School of Art 


1 Cleveland, Ohio 
“d Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Ilustrated Catalog A on Request 


Dielman Is Dead 


Frederick Dielman, who is credited with 
having taught more men and women to paint 
than any other American instructor, died at 
Ridgefield, Conn., on Aug. 15, aged 87. Al- 
though he was born in Germany, the artist 
was a staunch supporter of American ideals 
and American art. He was president of the 
National Academy of Design, 1899-1909. 

Dielman is perhaps best known for his mosaic 
panels. “Law” and “History” are in the 
Library of Congress. A series of six are in 
the State Capitol in Des Moines, Iowa. 

He came to America in his boyhood. Gradu- 
ated from Calvert College, Baltimore, he later 
joined the United States Engineering Corps 
as a map maker and draughtsman. Dielman 
returned to Germany in 1872 for four years 
of study at the Royai Academy of Munich. 
Upon his return he became an illustrator and 
figure painter. 

As professor of Art at City College, 1903- 
1918, and as director of the art department 
at Cooper Union, 1903-31, Dielman came in- 
to contact with many young artists, imparting 
to them both ideals and sound technical train- 
ing. 

In 1881 Dielman was elected an associate 
of the National Academy, and was admitted 
to full membership in 1883. He was president 
of the Fine Arts Federation of New York 
from 1910 to 1915 and was one of the found- 
ers of the Socicty of American Artists. 

Yet Dielman still found time for creative 
work. The New York Herald Tribune says 
“his later works in oil and water color, un- 
pretentious in subject but marked by pains- 
taking execution, were noted for their refine- 
ment of feeling and delicacy of color and 
composition. As an etcher, he helped to revive 
that neglected art in this country, and in more 
recent years, he won considerable renown as 
a mural painter.” 

Numerous illustrations by Dielman have ap- 
peared in books and magazines, notably in 
de luxe editions of American authors. 





Browne on Roerich Staff 


George Elmer Browne, N. A., has joined 
the staff of the Master Institute of the Roerich 
Museum in New York where he will have 


charge of the department of drawing and paint- 
ing when the school opens its term on Oct. 1. 
He will conduct morning, afternoon and eve- 
ning classes in figure work, portraiture and 
pictorial composition. Mr. Browne will have 
sole charge of Saturday morning classes for 
teachers of art in public schools. 

For the past 18 years Mr. Browne has con- 
ducted a summer art class at Provincetown. 
He has also taught in New York City, in other 
sections of the United States, and has taken 
classes abroad. 


Print Exhibition at Lenox 


The Lenox Art Room, Lenox, Mass., has 
opened its third season with an exhibition of 
etchings, lithographs and drawings by John 
Taylor Arms, Gifford Beal, John Costigan, 
Childe Hassam, Max Kuehne, William Auer- 
bach Levy, Reginald Marsh, Albert Sterner and 
Charles Woodbury. 













e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Winter Portrait Class 
Taxco, Mexico 
Second Season 
January, February, March 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


















































EDUCATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL 


MOORE INSTITUTE 


of Art, Science and Industry 
SCHOOL of DESIGN for WOMEN 


Distinguished Faculty. Practical Courses in all 
branches of Fine and Applied Art. Accredited 
Teacher Training Course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. European and other 
Prize Fellowships. Residence houses for out- 
of-town students. 


Send for Catalog. 91st year. 


Philadelphia 


Broad & Master Streets, 


COLORADO SPRING 
FINE ARTS CENTE 


{formerly Broadmoor Art Academy] 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
ART SCHOOL, September 23rd to May 27th, 1936 
for beginners and professionals 
STANLEY LOTHROP BOARDMAN ROBINSON 
General Director 4°‘ Director 
Life Classes Boardma., Robinson 
Applied Graphic Art - - Warren Chappell 
Tuition for each class, $15.00 per month 
Evening Life Class, $8.00 per month 


Address: STANLEY LOTHROP, WEST DALE STREET 


BRENDA PUTNAM 
A Class in 
Portrait Sculpture 
Monday and Tuesday Afternoons 


EVENING CLASS NOW FORMING 
356 West 22nd Street, New York City 


YLAND 
|NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1935 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 





WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 





SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING . PAINTING . SCULPTURE 
METAL WORK . APPLIED DESIGN 
Stafi: A. Iacovleff, Director of Drawing € 
Painting; F. Allen, Sculpture; W. Huchthausen, 
Design; J. Sharrock, Jewelry & Metalwork. 
235 Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 














NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 

22 East 60th Street, New York City 

















Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
25.00—Day and Evening Classes in 
rawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion. For information and Prospectus, 
address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 











The St. Louts ScHOOL 


of FINE ARTS 
Washington University 


Drawing, Painting, Mod- 
eling, Sculpture, Com- 
mercial Design, Magazine 
Illustration, Interior Dec- 
oration, Design, Costume, 
Weaving, Book-binding, 
Leather, Metal, Pottery 
and China, Composition, 
Perspective, Anatomy, 
Etching, History of Art. 


® Teachers of art may 
now receive B. S. de- 
gree through St. Louis 
School of Fine Arts in 
cooperation with other 
departments of Wash- 
ington University. 
For catalog write E. 
H. Wuerpel, Director, 
Room 110, Washington 
University, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Fall Term Begi 
September 26, 
1985 


WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 


108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


CARVING, MODELING, 
DRAWING, PAINTING, 
INTERIOR ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND DECORA- 
TION AND APPLIED 
ARTS. MUSEUM AND 
LIBRARY FACILITIES. 
ENROLLMENT LIMITED. 
Catalog upon request. 
Frederic S. Hynd, Director 
25 Atheneum Square Ne. 
Hartford - - - - Conn. 


Day and Evening Courses 
r in Fine Arts, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Illustration, Industrial 


Art and Interior Decoration. 

e Cc Hi ae ep L A non-profit, endowed school. 
Fiftieth year. Fall term begins 

of the September 23. Send for catalog. 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 
200 East Twenty-fifth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 


HARTFORD 
ART 
SCHOOL 


in ‘the 
Avery Memorial 


New York Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Director 
Day and Evening Classes. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN m BUILDING AND DECO- 
RATING OF POTTERY FORMS m CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


114 EAST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 44th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 


Tue Arr Dicest presents a compendium of 
the art news and opinion of the world with- 
out bias. Price $3.00 per year. 


Do You Know That— 


Horace Vernet is the only painter to be 
born in the Louvre? .. . William Lincoln 
Wright of Rockport, Mass., started painting 
at the age of 65? . . . Charles Rosen, Na- 
tional Academician, uses two blacks in his 
palette? William L. Lathrop was 40 
years old when he first exhibited? 
Archibald M. Willard painted the “Spirit 
of ’76” at the age of 40? ... Gauguin was 
a successful stoc’> broker for eleven. years 
before he entered art as an “escape from 
life’? ... Greek and Roman painters knew 
how to paint on wet plaster without a bind- 
‘ng medium? ... Gum arabic collected from 
the acacia tree was used by the Egyptians as 
their medium in painting? 

Many will wish a happy birthday to Ernest 
L. Ipsen, portrait painter, born Sept. 5, 1869, 
in Massachusetts; Paul Dougherty, painter, 
Sept. 6, 1877, Brooklyn; Charles Keck, 
sculptor, Sept. 9, 1875, New York City; 
George Shorey, etcher-painter, Sept. 9, 1870, 
New York; W. Elmer Schofield, painter, 
Sept. 9, 1867, Philadelphia; Frederick Judd 
Waugh, marine painter, Sept. 13, 1861, New 
Jersey; Laura Fraser, sculptor, Sept. 14, 
1889, Illinois; Charles Dana Gibson, painter- 
illustrator, Sept. 14, 1867, Massachusetts ; 
Harriet Whitney Frishmuth, sculptor, Sept. 
17, 1880, Philadelphia; Harry W. Watrous, 
painter, Sept. 17, 1857, California; Robert 
Vonnoh, painter, Sept. 17, 1858, Connecticut ; 
Willia..: R. Leigh, painter, Sept. 23, 1866, 
West Virginia; Wayman Adams, porirait 
painter, Sept. 23, 1883, Indiana; Frederick 
MacMonnies, sculptor, Sept. 28, 1853, Brook- 
lyn? —M. M. ENGEL. 


Ogunquit’s New School 

An important step in the growing reputa- 
tion of Ogunquit, Maine, as a cultural center 
was taken this summer with the opening of 
a school of art, located in the fishing villaye 
of Perkins Cove. Bernard Karfiol, Robert 
Laurent and William von Schlegell conducted 
classes in oil and water color painting, drawing, 
modelling in clay and wood carving. Out- 
door work included land and seascapes, giv- 
ing a well rovnded opportunity for the serious 
student. 

Next season these classes will be held in the 
larger studios of the building erected Ly the 
late Hamilton Easter Field, overlooking the 
Atlantic, and new features will be a class for 
children and an evening sketch class from 
the figure without instruction. 


Women Artists Elect Officers 


The New York Society of Women Artists 
has elected the following officers: Margaret 
Huntington, president; Martha Reyer, vice- 
president; Edna Perkins, secretary; Magda 
Pach, treasurer. 


Woodstock School of Painting 


Instructors 


CONRAD CRAMER HENRY MATTSON 
YASUO KUNIYOSHI CHAS. ROSEN 
JUDSON SMITH 


Salary Increment Credits. 
For Catalog Write: 
JUDSON SMITH, Director, Woodstock, N. Y. 


WEST - CORNWALL 
CONNEOTICUT 


Sehool 
of Art 


GEORG 
BAER 


200 West 5%th St. 
New York City 


Write fer Catalog 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), 


O.pest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805.) City and Country locations; unex- 
ce.led equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments. of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustratien, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia School Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day 
students. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 


INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curator 


Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 


-Broad and 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 


Enroll Now For Professional Training 
in Interior Architecture & Decora- 
tion; Furniture Design & Construc- 
tion; Costume Design & Illustration; 
Graphic Advertising; Teacher Train. 
ing. Send for Catalogue. 

Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


NEW YORK 
PARIS 


ENROLL NOW FOR FALL COURSES 


DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN +« INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS - DRESS ARTS + INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 


COMMERCIAL ART - eee 
FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE 


CHICAGO ACADEMY ‘Or 
FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ, Pazsipsxt 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


OTIS ARTF INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight clas:es beginning and advanced. 
Work ouidoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request 


THE ST. PETERSBURG WINTER 
SCHOOL OF ART. Florida, Pan. 1-April 1 
The Damariscotta Summer School of Art. 
Maine - - - July 1 Sept. 1 
PAINTING IN OIL & WATER COLOR 


S. Peter Wagner, Director 
For catalogue, address: 


S. P. Wagner - - - Rockville, Maryland 


ERIC PAPE CLASSES 


Summer Session Studios 

at Newport, Rhode Island 
Landscapes, Marine, Portrait, Flower and 
Still-life. Pastel, Water Color, Tempera. 


Teachers’ Credits Given 
Erie Pape, 108 Church St., Newpurt, R. I. 


New Orleans Art School 


THE ARTS. AND "CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 


Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fineand applied arta. 

sessions. 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Obie 
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Neurotics All? 


Genius has always been neurotic, averred 
Dr. Joseph Collins, a founder of the Neuro- 
logical Institute of New York, addressing a 
gathering of 200 physicians and laymen as- 
sembled in celebration of the 25th anniversary 
of the institute as part of the Columbia Medi- 
cal Center. Psycho-neurotics are the only per- 
sons who have ever accomplished anything 
enduring in the world, he said, according to 
the New York Herald Tribune, but medical 
science might have spared them the mental 
agony they suffered without impairing their 
creative abilities. 

Dr. Collins stated that neurologists may yet 
discover a means by which Leonardo da Vinci 
could have been made happy while remaining 
a genius. He said that Edgar Allan Poe and 
Da Vinci “produced their masterpieces the way 
Paul produced the Christian religion—in agony.” 
He denied that his thesis, if fulfilled, would 
lead to a world of “happy mediocrities,” but 
that it would result in a world of “happy 
mediocrities but happy Leonardo da Vincis as 
well.” 

“Do you think that if you had kept Swin- 
burne sober, he wouldn’t have produced the 
same masterpieces?” he asked, “or that if you 
had taken alcohol away from Edgar Allan 
Poe he wouldn’t have written ‘The Raven’?” 
Dr. Collins’ answer was that they would have 
succeeded just as well without their stimu- 
lants—if they had received the proper neuro- 
logical treatment. 

After the meeting several of Dr. Collins’ 
colleagues stated that he had taken in too 
much ground in his generalization. 






“English 47” 

The “47 Club” of Radcliffe College has just 
presented to the college Mary Evangeline 
Walker’s portrait of the late Prof. George 
Pierce Baker, founder of the Radcliffe and 
Harvard courses in playwriting known as 
“English 47.” Miss Walker, a member of the 
“47 Club,” painted the portrait in 1933 at 
Prof. Baker’s summer home in New Hamp- 
shire. The presentation took place in Agassiz 
Theatre at Radcliffe, where, from 1912 to 
1924, many plays written by students in the 
playwriting courses were produced by Prof. 
Baker. 

In Ely’s “Modern Tendency in American 
Painting,” in which about a dozen artists are 
mentioned, Miss Walker and Mary Cassatt 
are the only women included along with Bel- 
lows, Henri, Sloan and Luks. 








Where to Show 


[Societies, museums and individuals are 
asked to co-operate in making this list and 
its data complete.] 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINIATURES—34th annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters, 
under joint management of The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Nov. 3-Dec. 8 at 
The Pennsylvania Academy. Open to all. No 
fee. Awards: Society's Medal of Honor, the 
D. J. McCarthy Prize of $100 for the most 
meritorious miniature. Closing date for entry 
blanks, Oct. 5, for exhibits, Oct. 19. Address 
for information: John Andrew Myers, Secre- 
tary, The Pennsylvania Society of the Fine 
Arts, Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PAINT- 
ING AND SCULPTURE at The Art Institute 
of Chicago, opening Oct. 24. Entries limited 
to three works, only two will be accepted. 
Juries will meet in New York Oct. 4, in Chi- 
eago Oct. 15, 16. Closing date for entry cards, 
Sept. 25. For information address: Robert B. 
Harshe, Director, The Art Institute, Chicago, Ill. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF LITHOGRA- 
PHY AND WOOD ENGRAVING—tThe Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, Nov. 1-Jan. 6. Open to 
all. Last date for entry cards, Sept. 21, for 
prints, Sept. 28. Each artist may submit four 
prints. Awards: Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
prize of $75 with bronze medal. For informa- 
tion address: Robert B. Harshe, Director, Art 
Institute, Chicago, Ill. 


Portland, Ore. 


FOURTH ANNUAL SHOW—Portland Museum of 
Art, Nov. 6-Dec. 1. All media; works not 
previously shown in Portland. Closing date 
for entry blanks, Oct. 15. For information 
address: Anna B. Crocker, Portland Museum 
of Art, Portland, Ore. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


“ART FOR CHURCHES” Exhibition sponsored by 
The Los Angeles Art Association in October. 
For information address: Harry M. Kurtzworth, 
417 South Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Art in the South Seas 


Dr. Clifford F. Gessler, for the last ten years 
literary and art editor of the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin, has resigned from that publication 
and is doing free-lance writing. Upon his re- 
turn from a seven months’ cruise in the South 
Seas recently, he gave a lecture at the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts in which he said he saw 
comparatively little graphic or plastic art of 
native origin in the islands visited, but was 
impressed with the unwritten literature, par- 
ticularly the poetic chants of the Tuamotuans. 

Dr. Gessler mentioned a modern statue of 
Pierre Loti, the author, which has been placed 
at the new municipal bathing resort at the 
Bain de Loti in Fautaua Valley, near Papeete, 
celebrated in Loti’s “Marriage de Loti.” Two 
heroic primitive sculptures, male and female 
of twice life size, have been transported from 
Raivavae in the Austral Islands to Papeete and 
set up on the grounds of the museum there. 






Buyers’ Guide to ‘THE ART DIGEST’S Advertisers 


Addresses Will Be Found in Advertisements, Firms listed bere will be glad to send announcements or catalogues to readers on request. 























Classified 
Advertisements 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
10c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. Copy must be type- 
written or printed clearly. Address: THE 
Art Dicest, 116 East 59th Street, New 
York City. 





PRINTING of catalogues, brochures, an- 

nouncements for galleries, artists, schools, 
Craftsmanship work and prompt, personal 
service at low cost. For a quotation on your 
printing needs address: John Hopkins Press, 
217 Center St., New York City, N. Y. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled 
promptly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Com- 
pany, 5 Union Square, New York City. 





GESSO PANELS, artists’ materials, dry col- 
ors, special oils, etc. Durex Art Company, 
317 East 14, New York. 





DUCK CANVAS, excellently prepared. 46” x 

6 yards, $5.00. Postage prepaid. Sample 
upon request. Payment with order. Artists’ 
supply price list sent free. New York Central 
Supply Company, 64 Third Avenue, New 
York. 





PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40", 

3” wide, $1.95. Many patterns. Ask for 
free samples. Frames sent anywhere. 
Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, New York. 





HILL TOP INN, Duchess County, Studio 

suite for sale. Mountain view, trees, 
springs, electricity, phone. Mandeville Frost, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 





“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES:—Su- 

preme in quality. Universally used by re- 
nowned artists. Sold by all dealers. (See 
adv. page 30). 





FREE-LANCE ARTIST, will submit sketches 

and layouts for book jackets, illustrations, 
brochures, etc. S. Strother, 54 Morton St., 
Apt. 4R., N. Y. 


AT ONLY 
10c PER WORD 


your product or problem is brought 
to the attention of a nation-wide 
audience of artists and art lovers. 


Retail listings, rentals, positions of- 
fered or wanted, materials for sale, 
materials wanted, announcements, 
—whatever your needs—use The 
Art Digest, Classified Dept. Ad- 
dress 116 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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Curry’s View 


In the midst of the current controversy 
between the nationalists and internationalists 
in art, the studio-painters and the z2xponents 
of the so-called “American Scene,’ the 
question, “What should the American 
paint?” inevitably comes up. John Steuart 
Curry, one of eleven painters picked by the 
Treasury Department's art section to dec- 
orate the new Post office and Justice build- 
ings in Washington, gives in the following 
paragraphs his answer to that question. Mr. 
Curry, whose own paintings carry a power- 
ful dramatic appeal, feels that the American 
artist should paint and imbue with drama 
that which is most alive to him, most in- 
digenous to his background, at the same time 
not sacrificing subject matter on the altar 
of abstract aesthetic theory: 

The artist must paint the thing that is 
most alive to him. To do this in a distin- 
guished manner takes thought and a realization 
of what is to be accomplished. Thousands of 
us are now painting what is called “the Amer- 
ican scene.” We are glorifying landscapes, 
elevated stations, subways, butcher shops, 14th 
Street, Mid-Western farmers, and we are one 
and all painting out of the fullness of our 
life and experience. 

Now, because the artist is an American and 
paints a skyscraper, that will mot make a 
great work of art, nor even a distinguished 
one. There must first be a lively interest in 
the subject; then comes the step of designing 
the form so that the feeling and underlying 
motive that comes through will be sharpened 
and given its full dramatic power. It is a 
fault that we all fall into—to paint a fact 
without first considering the dramatic or spir- 
itual side of the subject. It is well to remem- 
ber always that thing which is beyond the 
power of the camera eye to report. 

Grant Wood is producing an art that is real, 
indigenous to the life of his people. He has 
brought the town of Cedar Rapids and the 
state of Iowa renown and is, in my mind, the 
perfect example of that situation talked about 
now—“the artist as a part of his civilization.” 
Not only have the people of Cedar Rapids 
bought 400 of his pictures, but his advice is 
asked on the architecture and design of pub- 
lic buildings; the leading hotel is decorated 
by his hand. 

Reginald Marsh will put into a Coney Island 
Beach crowd something more than the fact— 
there is in these people the squirm of life. 
In the work of Burchfield and Hopper there 
is more than the reporting of a mansard roof— 
there is in them the history of a period. Jacob 
Burck painted a picture of a striker being 
slugged by mine guards; it is one of the few 
propaganda pictures that has enough reality to 
be remembered. 

The artists who are moved to paint propa- 
ganda, particularly those with Communistic 
leanings, should look to the realities of their 
subjects and at the same time become better 
propagandists. It would be a good thing for 
the John Reed Club to go en mass to a sweat 
shop and sketch the workers. At the Forum 
held last year after the social conscious art 
show, I heard a letter from a worker read. 
The workers from the sweat shop had been 
invited to attend and see themselves as an 
artist had depicted them. This one was in- 
sulted and voiced the united disapproval of 
the group. He said, “if this in reality is 
what the workers are, miserable beasts, then 
we are poor material out of which to build 
a new social order.” 

Cartoonists, illustrators, fashionable portrait 
painters are all loaded down with stock man- 


nerisms and symbols, but none so much as 
the radical artist. There is a great opportunity 
for a new viewpoint. A little intelligent ob- 
servation and a more powerful art expression 
would arise. It would be better propaganda 
too. Suppose we take the subject of a mounted 
cop cracking a Union Square radical over the 
head. The dramatic element of a man on 
horseback and a man on foot in combat is 
the best of drama. The instinctive recoil of 
the man on foot from the trampling hoofs of 
the horse is good drama. ‘Then observe the 
people, the open, yelling, screaming mouths. 
Take the worker being struck. Usually he is 
depicted as a flat-headed oaf, who would not 
be hurt much by anything, or else he appears 
as an emaciated wretch, for whom the cop 
would immediately call an ambulance. It 
would be better drama and better history if 
the type were a flesh-and-blood Union Square 
type. 

I point out this opportunity for a new and 
truer approach to a very popular subject mat- 
ter. I do not say there is any set manner or 
method of handling a subject. Some artist 
may come along tomorrow and, using all the 
old clap-trap, make something out of it—but 
to do it will take a fresh and vivid enthusiasm. 

All good picture making depends on a de- 
sign significant to the subject. I believe in 
subject matter. The artist ought to paint 
people doing things, or if he paints a portrait, 
to show the personality and inner meaning of 
the life before him. The use of life as an ex- 
cuse for clever arrangements of color or other 
pictorial elements ends where it begins. It 
is well, if you would make a dramatic design, 
to think of the life before you. If you feel 
the significance of the life, the design builds 
itself. The feeling inherent in the life of the 
world cannot be ignored or trifled with for 
the sake of a theory. 

Every sincere artist knows that there is no 
band wagon that goes all the way; no seeming 
success of the moment that will atone for the 
thing he knows in his heart he has not ac- 
complished or for that thing he has left un- 
done. 


Bear Writes of Fiene 

Ernest Fiene, who is teaching painting at the 
Fine Arts Center in Colorado Springs this 
summer, exhibited twenty canvases at the Den- 
ver Art Museum in August. 

Fiene has been called a painter’s painter, 
but Donald J. Bear, writing in the Rocky 
Mountain News, affirms that his work holds 
interest for all. “Fiene’s pictures read inter- 
estingly and wear, for the most part, excep- 
tionally well. There is a great deal in them 
that is profound and moving from the sheerly 
visual standpoint. . . . Fiene is not self-con- 
sciously modern.” While he utilizes current 
mechanics in paint, there is behind each work 
“a deep seated and personal pictorial convic- 
tion, as it were, which is essentially his own.” 

Classing Fiene as a painter of the American 
scene may be legitimate on the basis of his 
New England and metropolitan studies done 
in oil. “His water colors have the quality 
of having been painted in the mind before 
being placed on paper. They are free, done 
with ease and grace, setting forth the best 
efforts of the medium without depending upon 
the spontaneity of cheerful accidents.” 

Bear commends Fiene’s “gift for the reali- 
zation of texture, for accuracy of surface, es- 
pecially in his studies of snow or buildings, 
or over a passage of brown earth. He realizes 
these textures with delightful and original paint 
quality as much so as any of the abstraction- 
ists who pride themselves on *his as a tiny 
tour de force.” 
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GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 

EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 
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FEZANDIE %% SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 


CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 


PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
144 pages, $1.00 
FLORENTINE ART PLASTER CO. 
2217 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue Arr Dicest offers a vast market for 
dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 
For rates, address: 116 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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TEMPERA 


and 


FRESCO 






making availab!e the same 


ABSOLUTE 
COLOR CERTAINTY 


in these technics as in our 


OIL & WATER COLORS 


The same advantages of 
“The Permanent Palette” strictly 
adhered to. 

Technical Fool-Proofness of full 
information on materials. 
Reasonable Prices for. the most 
reliable materials possible. 
Guaranteed Full Statement of 
Composition and complete and 
strict following of the specifications 
of the American Artists Profession- 
al League. 


These DRY COLORS also 
Tested thoroly for suitability in 
the various technics. 

Ground to the optimum fineness 
for maximum brilliancy. 

Fresco Pigments given severe tests 
for Lime-Proofness. 

Easy Mixing with Tempera Emul- 
sion, Oil or Water. 


PRICE LIST DRY COLORS 
in squat glass jars (useful for 
keeping pigment-medium mixtures) 





BY VOLUME 


1 oz. 20c, 4 oz. 50c| 1 oz. 40c, 4 oz. $1.00 
Zine White * Ultramarine Violet 
Ivory Black * Ultramarine Red 
Yellow Ochre * Cadmium Primrose 
Golden Ochre * Cadmium Yellow 
Raw Siena * Medium 
Burnt Siena * Cadmium Orange 
Raw Umber * Cadmium Red Light 
Burnt Umber * Cadmium Red Medium 
Venetian Red * Cadmium Red Deep 
Mars Yellow * Alizarine Crimson 
Mars Orange * Barium (Lemon) Yellow 
Mars Red * Strontium Yellow 
Mars Violet * Chromium Oxide 
Senne Opaque * 
1 oz. 25c, 4 oz. 60c} Viridian Light * 
Ultramarine Blue Viridian Medium * 
Terra Verde * Viridian Deep * 


1 oz. 60c, 4 oz. $1.50| 1 oz. $1.50, 4 oz. $6.00 
Cobalt Blue * Cerulean Cobait Blue * 








Those Colors marked with an * are 


Tested LIME-PROOF. 


TEMPERA EMULSION—pure Whole Egg 
and Linseed Oil, 4 oz. bottle........ 50c 
STAND OIL, LIGHT BODY for oil medi- 
um or making tempera emulsions, 4 oz. 
Dt ticne seh easeRhed ern ehh show kbd 50c 
GESSO GROUND MATERIAL ready 
mixed, Hide Glue, Gypsum, Zine White, 
DB 000 090600955000 0s00esees sees 75e 


Free Booklets containing valua- 
ble technical information on our 
Oil, Water, Tempera and Fresco 
materials may be obtained from 
your Dealer or by writing to us 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, 0O. 
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CONDITIONS OF CONTEST 

Participation in National Art Week, Nov. 
1 to 9,.is one of the conditions of the A.A.P.L. 
contest for the two beautiful oil paintings 
donated by Mr. George Pearse Ennis and Mr. 
Orlando Rouland, “The Watch” and “The 
Tanagra Figurine.” 

The other condition is increase in member- 
ship in the League. The states which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gordon Grant’s records, have the 
greatest number of new members during this 
year will be judged the winners. 

* * * 


NATIONAL ARTS WEEK 
November 1-9, 1935 


Hoping to give National Art Week a more 
significant place in the art activities of each 
state, especially where there are state chair- 
men, A.A.P.L., Mrs. Marsh, chairman’ of the 
National Committee for National Art Week 
activities, has sent out letters to as many as 
are listed in the 1935 A.A.P.L. Statement 
(state chairmen) asking them to act as na- 
tional vice chairmen of National Art Week. 
Twelve of these are listed in the Aug. 1, 1935, 
pages of the A.A.P.L., and Dudley Crafts Wat- 
son of the Chicago Art Institute, in the previ- 
ous issue. 

With perhaps forty (40) cr more national 
vice chairmen, and a dozen or so assistant vice 
chairmen, 2!so honorary chairmen, the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League would have a 
tremendous force in bringing American crea- 
tive art to the public. It would be the be- 
ginning of bringing these chairmen to the 
national meetings of the A.A.P.L. each year, 
perhaps giving a whole day or more to a pro- 
gram. A better plan might be a meeting called 
expressly for this Nationa} Art Week the lat- 
ter part of April, when the weather might 
be good. New York City could, with its many 
fine artists, arrange a program that would be 
of tremendous importance and encouragement. 

Letters of invitation to act as National Vice 
Chairmen for National Art Week, November 1- 
9, 1935, have been sent by Mrs. Harold Dick- 
son Marsh, national chairman for National Art 
Week. 2945 Fairview Blvd., S. W., Portland, 
Ore. 


Alabama: Mrs. Earle F. Moody, 401 N. Oates 
St., Dothan. Arizona: Mrs. Frank Beane, 809 N. 
4th Ave., Phoenix. Arkansas: Mrs. J. H. Bell, 
Arkadelphia, and Mrs. John P. Baird (as assistant 
national vice chairman). California: Frank Ten- 
ney Johnson, Alhambra; Mrs. Arthur Powell 
Davis, Oakland. Colorado: Miss Virginia True, 
1940 Walnut St., Boulder. Connecticut: Winfield 
Scott Clime, Old Lyme. Delaware: Miss Amy 
Gardner. District of Columbia: Mrs. Samuel Swig- 
gett, Washington, D. C. Florida: S. Peter Wag- 
mer, 619 Jackson St., St. Petersburg. France: 
Ashton Knight, 98 Bd. des Batignolles, Paris. 
Georgia: Miss N. Van Hook, 787 Amsterdam Ave., 
Atlanta. Illinois: Mrs. Albion L. Headburg, Hyde 
Park Hotel, Chicago; Dudley Crafts Watson, Art 
Institute, Chicago. Indiana: George A. Scheuer, 
South Bend; Mrs. Emma Sangernebo, 3110 Ruckle 
St., Indianapolis. Iowa: Mrs. Louise Orwig, City 
Library, Des Moines. Kawsas: Mrs. George Philip, 
Jr., 204 W. 7th St., Hays. Kentucky: Mrs. 
T. W. McKinley. Louisiana: Mrs. George Doke, 
3000 Samford Ave., Shreveport. Maine: Miss 
Grace E. Allyn, 604 Congress St., Portland. 
Massachusetts: Mr. Shay, Swain School of De- 
sign, New Bedford. Minnesota: Mrs. Elsie Van 
Dusen, 3829 2nd Ave., Minneapolis. Mississippi: 
Mrs. J. B. Marshall, Marks. Missouri: Frank 
Nuderscher, 802 Chestnut St., St. Louis; Mrs. 
Frederick B. Hall, St. Louis; Mrs. A. J. Maurer, 
Kansas City. Montana: Bransom G. Stevenson, 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National. Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 











Great Falls. Ohio: Mrs. Andrew Jamieson. New 
Jersey: Harry Lewis Raul, 312 Highland Ave., 
Orange; Haynesworth Baldrey, Stickle Pond Road, 
Newton; Mrs. William Wemple, Somerville. New 
Mexico: Miss Mary R. Van Stone, Archaeological 
Inst., Santa Fe. New York: Arthur R. Freed- 
lander, 51 Fifth Ave., New York City; Michel 
M. Engel, 460 West 34th St.. New York City. 
North Carolina: Mrs. W. J. Beasley, Hartville. 
North Dakota: Mrs. Paul Adams, La Moure. 
Pennsylvania: Mrs. J. B. Hervey, 4940 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia. Ohio: Karl S. Bolander, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Columbus. Oklahoma: Mrs. 
N. Bert Smith, 325 N. W. 17th St., Oklahoma 
City. Oregon: Mrs. F. R. Hunter, 5603 S. E. 
77th Ave., Portland. Rhode Island: Mrs. Leo 
Seminoff, 140 Humboldt Ave., Providence. Ten- 
nessee; Mrs. Louise B. Clark, Brooks Memorial 
Gallery, Memphis. Texas: Mrs. Greenleaf B. 
Fisk, 1634 Butternut Ave., Abilene. Virginia: 
Thomas Parker, Richmond Academy of Arts, 
Richmond. Wisconsin: Alfred G. Pelikan, 772 
N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee. 


* * * 
TO STATE CHAIRMEN 


To the state chairmen of the American Art- 
ists Professional League: “It will be appreciated 
if you will appoint ‘Honorary Chairmen’ from 
the various State Officers of the American 
Artists Professional League in your state as 
listed in the League’s 1935 Pamphlet, to fea- 
ture National Art Week in their communities. 

Florence Dickson Marsh, 

National Chairman for National Arts Week. 

* * * 


THE RHODE ISLAND CHAPTER 


‘The Rhode Island chapter of the American 
Artists Professional League has been formally 
organized and the officers and executive board 
elected: Miss Helena Sturtevant, of Newport, 
president; Miss Dorothy Shurtleff, vice pres- 
ident; Dean Dana P. Vaughan, secretary; and 
Miss Anne Carmody, treasurer. The executive 
board consists of the officers, and three mem- 
bers at large: Mr. Royal B. Farnum, educa- 
tional director of the Rhode Island School of 
Design; Mr. Peter Doley; and Miss Lillian 
Swan. 

Numerous committee heads will be appointed 

[Continued on page 32] 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Chairman : F. Ballard Williams 


National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
152 West 57th Street. New York City 


103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,” Milbrook, N. Y. 


National Secretary : Wilford 8. Conrow 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Regional Chapters Committee 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
681 5th Avenue, New York City 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 


THE PENTAGON POSE—FEMININE SYMMETRY 
By Wilford S. Conrow 


SUMMARY OF THE RATIOS OF FEMININE SYMMETRY 
By William Churchill 


A resumé of the paper read by Mrs. Albion L. Headburg, Illinois State Chairman of the American 
Artists Professional League and the League’s delegate to the 7th International Congress for Art 
Education at Brussels, Belgium. before Section 7, Saturday morning, August 10th, 1935. 

(All material @ Wilford 8. Conrow, 1935) 

The “Golden Mean” or “Golden Cut” ratio (233/144) is the basis of the pentagonal symmetry 
of living matter, and the record of the ratios of the symmetry of the human body gives the most 
perfect illustration of what this sequence is. 


SYSTEM OF RATIOS OF BODILY PROPORTION 


I II Til IV Vv VI 
Feminine (9/10) ——————— Masculine ———————————__ (3x 5x 1028) 
Determinant Circle 144 1440/9 160 160 15360 


Height 89 890/9 98 8/9 98 85/96 8493 
Navel height 55 550/9 61 1/9 61 11/96 5867 
Arm length (inside) 34 340/9 37 7/9 37 74/96 3626 
Navel to Collar Bone; 21 210/9 23 3/9 23 33/96 2241 
Length of Foot 13 130/9 14 4/9 14 41/96 1385 
Two Fists (8 fingers) 8 80/9 8/9 8 88/96 856 
Hand breadth 50/10 50/9 5/9 5 49/96 529 
Ear, Nose 31/10 31/9 4/9 3 39/96 327 
19/10 19/9 2 1/9 2 10/96 202 
47/40 47/36 11/36 1 29/96 125 
29/40 29/36 29/36 77/96 77 
One-half dactyl 18/40 18/36 18/36 48/96 48 - 


This tabulation indicates the amazing simplicity of the system of ratios. In columns VI and V 
are shown the ratios that Plato calls the “perfect generation from three’. These are further reduced 
in column IV to the base 9 with slight loss of accuracy. From these “masculine” ratios the ideal 
ratios of feminine symmetry are derived by the factor 9/10. 

Columns II and IV are all that artist and artizan need remember and the rule can be fully 
memorized in two minutes or less. 


A digit is the average width of our four fingers and thumb. Five digits is a hand breadth for 
a woman. For convenience we take the digit as 0.72 inches. 50 digits making a yard (36 inches). 
The height of the standard woman is 89 digits (5 feet 4 inches). The ideal ratios of masculine 
symmetry are in the ratio 10/9 to corresponding feminine values. The perfect ratios of woman 
are achieved at full inhalation (inspiration). 


SUMMARY OF THE RATIOS OF FEMININE SYMMETRY 


144 Determinant Circle 144/16 Hand length 
89+1 Arm-span; 90/2 Bust; 90/4 Cubit; Knee circumf. 
89 Height 
110 Reach (up) 55 Navel Height; Leg extended; 55/4 Ulna 
100 55—5 Hip socket; Hip circumf; 50/4 Uina to humerus 
78 34+5 Arm extended 
68 Armpit to ground 34 Arm (inside); Arm to ground; 
34/2 Arm-socket Dist. (arms down) 
(34-1) /2—Humerus 34/4 Hipsocket Dist. 
Navel to Clavicle; Width of Chest; 21/2 Depth, Head 


Foot; Head and Neck; Neck circumf; Calf circumf. 
26-1 

Torso length; (144/18) Tiptoe to Ankle 

Thigh circumf. iss, 

Hand and Wrist (89/18) Ankle to Heel; Hand breadth; 5/2 Neck (collar bone to chin) 
2 Armsocket Dist. (55/18) Ankle to ground; length Nose, Ear, Width Mouth; 

(Span & Pentagon Pose) 
4 Fist (34/18) 2 
2 (21/18) 1 width Big toe; width Thumb (2nd joint) 


To gain a clear idea of bodily symmetry, imagine the torso as an ideal woman's “trunk”, a 
rectangular box whose dimensions are 21 x 21/2 x 32 digits or about 15” x 7.5” x 23”. From one 
end rises the neck and head. Within the trunk are four sockets for bearings for the large bones of 
our legs and arms. The sockets of the hips are fixed solidly in the “pelvic arch’’ of bones, but 
the arm sockets must shift their position (and the bearing point of the humerus) as we raise or 
lower our arms. 


SUMMARY IN DETAIL 
HEAD AND NECK 
Top of Head 0 
Scalp 1/2 
Forehead 13/4 Width of Eyes; Eyebrow level 
Nose or Ear 21/4 Eye level 
Upper Lips & Mouth 17/2 Mouth level 
Chin to lips 


55/4 Thyroid level, 7th cervical vertebrae 
Neck 


13.0 digits 


TORSO 
Over Navel 
Clavicle 21 digits 
Nipples 
Solar Plexus 
Middle of Torso 
Navel as zero 
Below Navel 


Centre of Arm-Lex X 


[Continued on page 32] 
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OCTOBER FIRST 


is the closing date for the 


FIRST 
ISOCHROMATIC 


Exhibition of Oil Paintings. 
From all parts of the country 
entries are being received for 
what has been termed the most 
original idea ever conceived for 
an exhibition of oil paintings. 
There is still time to enter a 
painting if prompt action is 
taken in filling out and return- 
ing the coupon printed below. 


Schmincke 


Y 


ATERIAL 


Permanent Oil Colors 
for Artists 


¥ GENUINE PIGMENTS... 
NO SUBSTITUTES 


¥ GUARANTEED COMPOSITION 
PRINTED ON EVERY TUBE * 


¥ REASONABLE PRICES 

¥ MADE IN JU. S. A. 

% Specifications of Contents as requested 
by The American Artists Professional 
League. 


M. Grumbacher, 
468 West 34th Street, N. Y. C. 


Please send me full information 
on the "Isochromatic Exhibition 
of Oil Paintings." 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 
468 West 34th Street, N. Y. C. 
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W. S. Conrow Announces Mathematical 


[Continued from page 3] 


Hip socket 5 
zs s 8 
Crotch 11 11 


Total length . 32 digits 


Crotch above ground: accordingly as 55-11 or 44 digits 


LEG 
On Outside 
Hipsocket above ground 
Femur 25 
Tibia 22 
Ankle height 3 
Total 
On tiptoe; add 


50 digits 


Leg extended 


Horizontal and Pentagon Pose 
Humerus to bearing point 
Ulna - ” 2. 
Wrist 1.0 
Hand 9.0 


Total Cubit 
Total of Arm Length 


On Inside 
Crotch to Tibia 
Tibia (shin) 
Ankle height 


19 digits 
22 


Total 


(Arm socket bearing points distance 34/2) 
Perpendicular downward (inside) 
Partial length Humerus 1 
Ulna to Humerus 1 
Wrist { 

Hand 


Total length shoulder to tip middle finger, arm down 40 


Accordingly Span is 2 x 39 plus the socket (bearing point) distance as 12 digits, 


total 90. 


{Ta be continued] 
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Women’s Dept. 
[Continued from page 30] 
by Miss Sturtevant in the near future in 
preparation for an extensive program during 
National Art Week in October. 
oa . * 
THE NEW ART CHAIRMAN 
The chairman of the art division of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs can have 
a tremendous ‘effect on the art of America if 
the right woman happens to be elected to this 
important position. She influences nearly three 
million wom-n, her printed messages are sent 
toa clubs in every corner of the United States 
and to many foreign countries. Therefore it 
is with great pleasure that we introduce Mrs. 


Frederick B. Hall, St. Louis, Mo., the newly 
appointed chairman whose splendid record, 
which won for her state the first Penny Art 
Fund prize painting, was recorded in the August 
issue of THe Arr Dicest. 

Mrs. Hall who is a connoisseur of prints, 
a lecturer and writer on art topics and a lover 
of beauty in all its varied aspects, has long 
been identified with the art interests of her 
state. 

Her father was a collector. The: happiest 
hours of her childhood were spent with him 
over the large portfolio where he kept his 
much prized engravings, and many were the 
questions she asked not only as to the sub- 
jects and the method cf engraving, but of the 
lives of the artists as well. Fascinated by the 


' 


Ratios Used in Ancient Art 


stories of Giotto, Michelangelo, and many 
another artist who fought his way to fame 
against great odds, or was befriended by one 
or another of the great art patrons, her interest 
in later years centered largely in living artists. 
Under Mrs. Hall’s guidance the Missouri Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs has held two ex- 
hibitions of the work of all Missouri artists 
from which several thousand dollars in sales 
and prizes accrued to the artists. 

As chairman of Industrial and School Art 
for the Federation, Mrs. Hall has stressed the 
importance of more practical art instruction in 
the schools, so that the next generation may 
know and demand beautiful furnishings, homes 
and communities, and she has urged the em- 
ployment by manufacturers of American artist 
designers to design articles of domestic use. 

In her program as Art Chairman, Mrs. Hall 
will endeavor to promote a better understand- 
ing of foreign nations through their art, the 
study and support of American art and artists, 
the founding of art scholarships, the continu- 
ance of art broadcasts, the support of national 
art week, of Mrs. Alvoni Allen’s Penny Art 
Fund plan. 

Mrs. Hall has served the Wednesday Club of 
St. Louis as its art chairman, also her district, 
and has been chairman of fine arts of the Mis- 
souri Federation for eight years. 


A Reno Art Center 

The Workshop Galleries at Reno, Nev., are 
the nucleus of an art center. Under the su- 
pervision of Lucile Palmer, monthly exhibits 
are hung, representing prominent Weftern art- 
ists. In addition the galleries sponsor an art 
school which offers instruction in all media. 
A special class is held for amateurs interested 
in the development of creative ability and the 
making of decorative ornaments. 
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